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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
NO. III. 
BY 8. G. BULFINCH. 
ARIUS. 


ALEXANDRIA, the capital of Egypt, lay beautiful in the still- 
ness of a summer evening. Its inhabitants, old and young, 
thronged to the gardens of Cleopatra, which extended their 
long avenues of ancient trees by the waters of the Nile. Here, 
after the hot sun of Africa had set, they enjoyed the refreshing 
breeze that was wafted from the Mediterranean. The moon 
was out in all her brightness, and the stars, exhibiting many 
a constellation unseen by the tenants of colder climes. The 
beacon of the Pharos, the most ancient of light houses, shone 
from its lofty tower; the vast fields of the Delta, the granary 
of Rome, lay around, far as the eye could reach. Many a 
structure might be discerned rising amidst that green expanse, 
while the variety of style they exhibited marked the political 
changes which the country had experienced. Here massive 
pyramids, or long avenues of sphynxes, called to mind the days 
of ancient Egyptian greatness; there the symmetrical form of 
some Grecian temple, indicated the age of the Ptolemies, while 
elsewhere the florid style of more recent structures, exhibited 
the degeneracy in arts of those who now ruled the world. 

Among the groups whom the coolness of the hour had tempt- 
ed from their homes, was one, consisting of three men and a 
young female. One of the former wasa man of military bear- 
ing, somewhat advanced in life, and apparently hardened by 
much service. The respect with which he was saluted by 
those whom he condescended to recognise, betokened the pos- 
session of some high station, which was indicated also by the 
attendance of a lictor, at some distance in the rear of the party. 
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This dignitary conversed with a person of grave aspect, and 
age similar to his own. A youth and a maiden accompanied 
them, engaged in such earnest conversation as implied the ex- 
istence of some subject of deep interest between them. 

“Ts it true, as I have heard, venerable Arius,” said the offi- 
cial personage, “that you declined the election to this office of 
Bishop, and procured it to be conferred on Alexander?” 

“J cannot say that it was ever in my power to decline that 
station, but it is certainly true that when some of my friends 
oflered me their assistance, I thought it best not to create dis- 
sension in the church by the appearance of another candidate, 
and advised them to adhere to the worthy Alexander.” 

“Your modesty influenced you too far, my friend. If you 
thought not of your own interests, you should have regarded 
those of your niece. When I permitted Perdiccas to engage 
himself to the fair Theodora, I considered it no unequal match 
between the son of the Governor of Alexandria, and the niece 
of her future Bishop.” 

“The oflice is not one to which I could aspire from such 
views. I trust that I should not have shrunk from it were the 
times such as [remember in my youth.” 

“ Indeed there was nothing tempting in such a dignity then. 
[ was stationed at Rome, in the days of the (1) divine Galerius, 
and we that were Christians in the army found it difficult to 
save our lives. Two centurions, the same rank I then held, 
were put to death for the Gospel. Poor Cassius! had he fol- 
lowed my advice, he might have been living now, and high in 
favor with the Emperor.” 

“ May | enquire what your advice was?” 

“It needs not speaking of it; it is long since. Cassius was 
a very conscientious man; but there was no necessity for pla- 
cing himself in the very way of destruction, by opposing open- 
ly the religion of the Emperor. But now happily, times have 
changed, and I hope the august Constantine will go on as he 
has begun. I should take great pleasure in receiying an order 
to put down these idol temples, that are such a ndal to the 
Christian empire.” 

“It is even so,” thought Arius, “ this man who betrayed his 
religion while it was persecuted, is now the first to disgrace it 
by the persecution of others.” 

“You are silent, good Arius; would you not wish the divine 
Constantine to be active in the good cause?” 

“Tam grateful to Augustus, and as one humble member of 
the church, lam more than satisfied with what he has done for 
it. I fear indeed that there is now too much prosperity for us 
to bear. Before the persecution under Diocletian—” 
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“The divine Diocletian, my friend. Remember that | am 
an officer in the Imperial service.” 

“Jam not fond of giving to any one, much less to a persecu- 
tor of the church, a title which savors of idolatry. But before 
that persecution, the chureh had enjoyed so long a period of 
rest, that corruption of manners had been introduced. There 
was much wealth expended on buildings indeed, and much ex- 
ternal show was made of interest in the worship of God; but 
all was not sound within. How many fell away from the 
faith when that persecution commenced.” 

“ Yes,” said the Governor, somewhat disconcerted. “It 
was undoubtedly wrong for those who had professed them- 
selves Christians, to offer incense afterwards. For myself, J 
had made no profession, and was in fact not fully decided as 
to the truth of the Gospel, till I heard of the blessed miracle at 
the Milvian bridge.” (2) 

“ And of the blessed victory that followed it,” thought Arius. 

“But let us return,” continued his companion, “I would 
that you had chosen with more wisdom, worthy Arius, and 
taken the station which every one was willing to confer on 
you; but be that as it may, my son thinks he cannot live with- 
out Theodora; and I am not disposed to break off a treaty 
long since formed, on one disappointment.” 

“ Especially as Theodora’s own fortune”— 

“True, true,” said the Governor, “ her father indeed left her 
well provided for, and in no respect better than in committing 
her to be brought up by yourself, the light of the Alexandrian 
church.” 

“I have endeavored to do my duty to my brother’s child,” 
said the presbyter; and at the gate of the proconsular palace, 
they parted from the official dignitar v; while his son, the young 
Perdiccas, accompanied Arius ‘and his niece to their more hum- 
ble abode. 

Months had passed since the conversation of Arius with the 
prefect Zonaras, in the gardens of Cleopatra; but there was 
now no longer that cordiality which once subsisted between 
them. Consistently with the mercenary ambition which go- 
verned him, Zonaras had sought the friendship of Arius, the 
most distinguished among the presbyters of Alexandria, and 
whom he had fully expected to see elevated to the Episcopal 
throne of that city. Disappointed in this, he yet had such con- 
fidence that Arius would share largely in that favor with which 
Constantine was now bestowing wealth and honor on the Chris- 
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tian leaders, that he saw with satisfaction the strengthening 
affection between their young relatives. But an event soon 
occurred which entirely changed the views of the worldly- 
minded magistrate. 

Alexander who had succeeded to that station for which 
Arius had declined to become a candidate, expressed in an open 
council of his clergy, some views respecting the union between 
our Saviour and the Supreme Being, from which Arius felt 
himself compelled to dissent. The bishop represented the Son 
of God as consubstantial or of the same substance with the Fa- 
ther. The presbyter would not admit that so entire an equal- 
ity subsisted between them, but considered the Father as alone 
supreme, and Christ as the first of beings, dependent upon him, 
The difference led to a bitter controversy, in which many other 
persons of allclasses took part; and at length Alexander, exer- 
cising the tempora] power with which Constantine had in an 
evil hour entrusted the rulers of the church, not only excom- 
municated Arius, but banished him from the city. 

On the evening of the day when this sentence had been pro- 
nounced, the young Perdiccas approached the dwelling of the 
deposed Elder. He entered, and was greeted kindly but with 
sadness. 

“You at least are still our friend, Perdiccas,” said Arius. 
“ You at least do not shrink from those in adversity whom you 
have caressed in prosperity.” 

“Think not too harshly of my Father,” said the young man. 
“He has not power to reverse the decision of the Bishop; and 
from the office he holds, it is requisite that he should reverence 
that authority which is delegated by the Emperor, though it 
may not be exercised in a manner he approve.” 

“He is your Father, Perdiccas, and I would not say one 
word to diminish your regard for him as such, or to wound 
your feelings asa son. I leave you fora time with Theodora, 
for I have much to arrange. From her you will Jearn our 
views for the future; and if there be any thing in them that 
causes distress to you, believe me I feel your suffering even 
more than my own.” 

“J am come, Theodora,” said Perdiccas, after the first ex- 
pressions of affection and regret were over, “ to be the com- 
panion of your departure. You never would desert the ven- 
erable Arius in his affliction. I would not ask it of you. No. 
Let me be the companion of your journey, let me defend you 
and your reverend relative, if exposed to danger by the way. 
Give me the privileges of a son and a husband.” 
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“ And your father.” 
‘“‘ My father has long since given his consent. Arius is not 
less virtuous, you are not less worthy now than then. Why 
should that consent be withdrawn? How can it be withdrawn 
with any show of reason?” 

“But it is withdrawn, Perdiccas. You need not explain or 
qualify it. I know it, I know it too well.” 
“ Kind friend,” she resumed, after a pause, “ you have the 
same noble heart as ever. My uncle’s disgrace is nothing in 
your eves, for you know it is undeserved; but it is much to 
your father, and it must be to me. No, Perdiccas, I will not 
be the cause of your deserting your filial duties. Now, all 
they can charge against Arius is, that he holds certain views 
which are not agreeable to this imperious bishop, though they 
may accord with scripture and reason. They shal! not have 
it to urge against him or his family, that this supposed heresy 
has fed todishonorable conduct. No, Perdiccas, live respected 
and happy; let not your bright days be overclouded by asso- 
ciation with the outcasts.” 
“But 1 am with you, I must be with you,” said the young 
man, “in my belief. 1am from conviction an Arian, as they 
have begun to call those who agree with your venerable rela- 
tive. You, you my Theodora, would not have me deny my 
faith?” 
“Far from it, my Perdiccas. The example of the blessed 
martyrs, who suffered within my father’s recollection, and al- 
most within vours, is not lost, I hope, on either of us.” 
“ No,” said the youth, springing up, “1 was but a child in- 
deed, but well do I remember seeing the holy Charilaus and 
his brethren glorify God in the Amphitheatre. My father took 
me there to give me a warning against the danger of avowing 
Christian principles. His love for me overbalanced his devo- 
tion tothe truth. But the sight had precisely the opposite ef- 
fect on me to that which my father intended. I admired the 
courage of the holy martyrs, and felt that I would joyfully die 
with them for the cause of truth.” 
“So have I felt in reading of the sufferings of Perpetua and 
Felicitas, (3) at Carthage, more than a hundred years since. 
Do you remember, my Perdiccas, the noble answer of Perpe- 
tua when she was entreated to renounce her religion?” 
“ Her father threw himself at her feet, and kissed her hands, 
entreating her to have compassion on his grey hairs, and on her 
mother, brothers, and child. Though deeply affected, she only 
returned the answer, “ I am at God’s disposal, not at my own.” 
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‘«‘ Dear Perdiccas, let us think of such examples. Can we not 
sacrifice our own wishes at the call of duty, when others, no 
stronger than ourselves, have laid down their lives?” 

« Ah! Theodora, the task is scarce less difficult. I think I 
could die bravely like Charilaus, if the eyes of a whole Amphi- 
theatre were turned on me; but to tear my dearest hopes from 
my heart, and still live on unrepining in commonplace duties, 
isa worse martyrdom than that; yet no one knows or praises 
the sufferer.” j 

« But he has his reward on high. Do not think, my Perdic- 
cas, that you suffer alone. With the feelings I have had of 
late, | could almost envy Perpetua the short agony of her death. 
But it is our duty and it must be borne. For your father’s 
sake, for your own, for the sake of Arius, for mine—the reputa- 
tion of all may be implicated in your conduct—think no more 
of accompanying our journey. _ Remain in the regular dis- 
charge of your duty as a son. Your participation in my fa- 
ther’s sentiments need not be concealed; half the Christian 
world shares them also: but if persecution arises—” 

* Then,” said the youth, “I will meet it, and it shall be seen 
whether truth cannot strengthen her votaries now, as against 
the persecutions of former days.” 

“Tfit must be, Perdiccas, | doubt not your constancy. But 
if you can then, without a desertion of duty, leave this danger- 
ous city, do so for the sake of us all. Then join us in Palestine, 
whither we now go. Arius will welcome you as a son, and 
Theodora as a friend and brother. But while your father re- 
fuses his consent, tempt me not, my Perdiccas, to call you 
more than those names express.” 

It was late when the young lovers departed; and at early 
dawn, Arius and Theodora, escorted by Perdiccas and a few 
intimate friends, ascended the ship which was to bear the ban- 
ished elder and his niece to Caesarea. In that retreat they 
were received with honor. The bishops and presbyters of 
Palestine, in assembled council, opposed their authority to that 
of the Alexandrian Patriarch, and the church became divided 
into two great parties, whose mutual opposition was to endure 
for ages. ; 





The expulsion of Arius from the church and city of Alexan- 
dria had, like most instances of persecution, contributed rather 
to strengthen the influence of the sentiments it was intended 
to suppress. The Emperor Constantine saw with pain the 
church of Christ, of which he had assumed the supreme con- 
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trol on earth, divided by the opinions which had thus been 
placed in opposition to each other. Nor was this the only in- 
stance in which his imperial protection and counsels had proved 
ineffectual for continuing to the church the blessings of peace. 
A violent controversy had arisen with respect to the rival 
claims of Ceecilianus and Majorinus to the bishopric of Car- 
thage; and the repeated interference of the Emperor had only 
increased the dissention which he sought to heal. But unde- 
terred by his ill success in this instance, Constantine endea- 
vored, at first by a conciliatory letter to both parties, and after- 
wards by convoking a general council of the church, to termi- 
nate the schism which had arisen respecting the sentiments of 
Alexander and Arius. 

At this, the famous Council of Nice, held at the city of that 
name in Bithynia, in the year 325, a creed was adopted, decla- 
ring that the Son of God is consubstantial, or of the same sub- 
stance with the Father. The opinions of Arius were de- 
nounced as heretical, and that religious leader, with several of 
his adherents, was sent into banishment into Illyricum, on the 
distant confines of the empire. 

Into that banishment the faithful Theodora accompanied her 
uncle. Her lover, meantime, strengthened by a sense of duty, 
had continued to discharge, though with an aching heart, the 
obligations of a son towards a parent whom he could not re- 
spect. The mercenary Zonaras, who perceived the vast influ- 
ence which the Christian clergy were then exerting, selected 
that occupation for his son, as one which might lead him, espe- 
cially if aided by powerful friends, to the high places of wealth 
and station, the control of the people, and the confidence of 
his sovereign. With far different views did Perdiccas willingly 
acquiesce in his father’s choice. He regarded the ministry of 
the Gospel as the noblest of callings, not for the distinction it 
might aid him in attaining, but for the good it might furnish 
him with means of effecting. The path too was not less invi- 
ting because beset with dangers. He was decidedly of Arian 
sentiments, and these sentiments he was determined never to 
conceal. He expected persecution, and had he remained in 
Alexandria, he would have shared it, for the zeal of the bishop 
was now aided by the still greater warmth of the young and 
ardent Athanasius, by whom he was afterwards succeeded. 
This remarkable man, known in later times by the title of 
Saint, combined in his character many great and good quali- 
ties. He was a fearless champion of what he believed to be 
the truth, and when the occasion demanded, an unshrinking 
sufferer in its cause. It is however, generally acknowledged, 
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that he united not alittle arrogance with his heroic resolution. 
But any difficulty to which Perdiccas might have been ex- 
posed through a collision with the ecclesiastical powers of Alex- 
andria, was prevented by the course which the ambition of his 
father marked out for him. Through his influence, the young 
ecclesiastic was received into the retinue of Princess Eudosia, 
the sister of Constantine, and thus withdrawn from his native 
city to the more tolerant air of the imperial residence. 

We pass an interval of some years, and transport ourselves 
in imagination to~enstantinople, the new capital of the Ro- 
man world, and to the palace of its imperial founder. Con- 
stantine was seated in an apartment whose excess of magnifi- 
cence exhibited some indications of declining taste on the part 
of the artists of that day. That remarkable man was now 
beyond the middle period of life. There were traces of care 
on his brow, and the lines of his countenance indicated one 
accustomed to exercise command over himself, not less than 
over others. Though eminent and always successful as a 
soldier, it was rather for the toils of the statesman that he 
seemed to be formed. The Emperor was not alone. A young 
man stood before him, whose demeanor united the respect due 
to his sovereign, with the self possession imparted by conscious 
worth, and by a belief in higher realities than those of earthly 
state. Constantine spoke, and there was sadness in his tone. 

“| have sent for you, young man, at the request of my late 
sister. The princess commended you to me with such earnest- 
ness, as renders me desirous of advancing you. But I must 
consider not my own wishes alone, but the interests of the 
empire, and the consistent observance of my own laws. You 
are, | have heard, imbued with the sentiments of the Porphyri- 
ans!(5) Speak freely. I seek candor from you, and desire 
your advancement.” 

“ Augustus,” aaswered the youth, “I am deeply grateful for 
your kind notice, and feel still more deeply towards my late 
noble mistress. But the objection which you have urged, I 
have felt and anticipated. I am one of those to whom your 
imperial edict has given the name you mention. _ I hold the 
sentiments of Arius, and Jam aware that those sentiments 
must exclude me from your patronage. I am not the less 
grateful for your wish to bestow it.” 

“ You are but little used to the ways of courts, young man, 
to reject good fortune by so blunt an avowal. But it is the 
candor that I wanted, though more than I expected. We will 
let that subject pass. If you will sacrifice your prosperity to 
your opinions, I cannot help it. But tell me, young priest,— 
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you were Eudosia’s favorite religious counsellor,—have you 
reason to believe that the Augusta held the same views with 
yourself?” 

“ My sovereign, the opinions of the Augusta were not fully 
decided. Her own judgment was strongly inclined to the 
views you disapprove, but with deep humility she shrunk from 
opposing her opinion to the sentence of the General Council, 
and of her brother and king.” 

“The decision of the Sacred Council must indeed be bind- 
ing. It is the declared sentence of the Christian church; and 
when I require the submission of others to it, | demand no 
more from them than what I render myself.” 

The youth held his peace, as he could not assent to the opin- 
ion, which yet it did not beseem him to contradict. But the 
Limperor was desirous to try him further. 

“ How can your Porphyrians oppose their private judgments 
to the decision of the Christian world?” 

* Augustus, there is a voice within us, which we must obey. 
It is vain that we try to believe what reason and scripture 
seem to us to contradict. We may be silenced, but not con- 
vinced. Onur bodies may be banished by the authority of an 
Emperor, but the mind cannot be thus subdued.” 

“ Pride, mere pride. I who exercise unbounded power, have 
more humility than you. I thought this whole dispute exceed- 
ingly trifling, and should have rejoiced if both parties continued 
to profess their sentiments together in peace. But the Council 
ordained otherwise. I submit, ,and enforce but the same submis- 
sion upon others. Those who yield the respect that is due to 
the united Christian community, I receive to my favor; and I 
again offer you that favor young priest, if you can bring your 
pride down to this condition.” 

“ My sovereign, at the risk of your displeasure, I must de- 
cline the distinguished honor you do me. It would ill become 
me to purchase advancement by the sacrifice of those principles, 
for maintaining which, my friend and father, the venerable 
Arius, is yet in banishment.” 

“ You know the heresiarch then,” said Constantine. “ Tell 
me of his manner of life. I have heard that before his unhappy 
fall into these errors, he was regarded as a virtuous man by 
his brethren and by those of the old religion.” 

“ As a virtuous man Arius must ever be regarded by all who 
know him. Oh, my Emperor, if you could “but hear the les- 
sons of wisdom and piety that flowed from his lips, if you could 
have seen his submission under the trials to which he has been 
exposed, the uncomplaining — of his resignation, bend- 
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ing before the will of Providence, which he recognised in all 
things, and never returning any reproaches for the railings 
with which he was assailed; if you could have known him, 
personally, you would never have banished such a man because 
he had believed and professed as his own judgment and con- 
science obliged him to do.” 

“When were you last in his company?” 

“] was of those who accompanied him farthest on his way 
from Nice to his place of banishment.” 

« And how did he bear his adversity? Proudly enough, no 
doubt, for pride was the occasion of his fall.” 

«“ Augustus, if I could judge, if my veneration for him does 
not biind me, pride was, of all emotions, furthest from his heart. 
He said but little respecting his calamity, except in reply to 
the remarks of others, who endeavored to console him. He ap- 
peared grave indeed, but scarcely more so than his usual ven- 
erable deportment. Ifothers spoke of his sufferings and seem- 
ed to exaggerate them, he would himself suggest circumstances 
which diminished their severity. He did not refuse the sym- 
pathy of his friends, yet reminded them that the same Provi- 
dence reigned in barbarous Illyricum as in civilized Egypt. 
‘And here,’ said he, ‘how much more happy are we than our 
ancestors. Ifthey were banished toa foreign land, they left 
their religion behind them; for the gods of Greece were un- 
known beyond the Adriatic. | They went to a Jand to whose 
deities they were strangers ; but owr God is everywhere, and 
if | feel that he approves my course, my friends, I shall not be 
desolate.’ Some spoke with indignation of those whom they 
called his enemies—of the Bishop Alexander, Athanasius, and 
others; but he always mildly yet firmly checked them. ‘Let 
it be ours, my friends, to bear these evils, not as injuries from 
the hands of men, but as trials from the hands of God. It may 
be that they who have condemned and pursued me, are ap- 
proved by their own consciences. Whether it be so or not, 
it is not ours to judge them, for to their own master they stand 
or fall.’ ” 

“My name was mentioned doubtless, by these indignant 
friends, and perhaps in no gentle terms.” 

“One indeed spoke of you, as he has since repented; for 
that one was—lI am not afraid to say it, noble Casar—myself. 
But Arius checked me, instantly, and with some sternness. 
‘What, my son,’ he exclaimed, ‘ but recently we have had the 
blessing of a Christian Emperor, and already shall we complain 
ungratefully of his sway? If like me, you had known the time 
when the life of a disciple was constantly in danger from hea- 
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then persecution, you would bless with me the illustrious Con- 
stantine, who has given peace and safety to the church, though 
he has seen fit to subject one humble Presbyter to this dis- 
grace.’ ” 

“ This is well; but Arius knew, that at such a time every 
word he uttered would be observed. Do you know any thing 
of his life in private? It is there that the character of the man 
is seen without disguise.” 

“Yes, gracious Emperor. I have known the Presbyter 
since my childhood; and at home or abroad, in public or in 
private, his character is always consistent with itself.” 

The Emperor leaned his brow upon his hands, for a few mo- 
ments, in thoughtful silence. “Go, youth,” he said at length, 
“ your candor has not injured you in my esteem, and may per- 
chance benefit your friend. Remain attached to my service, 
as you were to that of my sister.” The young ecclesiatic 
bowed and withdrew. 

The words he had spoken made a deep impression on the 
mind of Constantine. (6) He sought from the governor of the 
province to which Arius had been banished, accounts of that 
leader’s mode of life, and the spirit in which he bore his mis- 
fortunes. A few months passed, and then on acloudless and 
starry night, such a night as seems made for love and piety, 
a noble Trireme made her way through the magnificent pass 
of the Bosphorus; and on her deck, amid the officers of the 
Emperor, who had been sent to conduct him with honor to the 
Capitol, sat the venerable form of Arius, watching, while a be- 
nignant smile beamed through the gravity of his features, the 
converse which his lovely niece held in low tones, with Per- 
diccas, the young presbyter, who, now that the consent of his 
mercenary father could not be doubted, was again her ap- 
proved and betrothed lover. 


NOTES. 


1. “¢ Of the divine Galerius.” “ Divi Galerii””—the customary style of honor 
to deceased Emperors, as the title Augustus was to the living. 

2. The miracle referred to was the vision of a cross in the heavens, said to have 
been witnessed by Constantine and his army, before his decisive victory over Max- 
entius, at the Milvian bridge near Rome. 

3. Perpetua and Felicitas. These females with other Christians were put to 
death at Carthage, under the reign of Severus, about A. D. 202. ‘There was a 
general persecution throughout the empire not long before Constantine's acces- 
sion, but the name of the martyr Charilaus is imaginary. 

4. Rival claims to the bishopric of Carthage. ‘These resulted in the schism of 
the Donatists, which was not only a religious controversy but a civil war, deluging 
the provinces of Africa and Numidia with biood. — This division in the church, 
kindled by the ambition of two rival ecclesiastics, endured about three hundred 
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5. Porphyrians. After the Council of Nice, Constantine issued a decree, com- 
manding that the followers of Arius should be thus called. It was a term of op- 
probrium, derived from the name of Porphyry, an early writer against Christianity. 

6. The recall of Arius from exile is said to have been determined on by Constan- 
tine in consequence of information obtained from a priest, whom the Princess, his 
sister, had recommended to him with her dying breath. The language ascribed 
to Arius is imaginary, but such as appeared consistent with that union of gravity 
and gentleness of deportment, which even his adversaries describe him as possess- 
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TO A HUMMING BIRD. 


TreLL us—tell us whence thou comest 
Little thing of the rainbow wing ; 
Tell us if thou always hummest, 
If thou canst not sing. 


Tell us when thou fell’st in love 
With the honeysuckle flower— 
That thou comest every eve’ 
To her fragrant bower. 


Or art thou her guardian sprite, 
Ever hearkening to her sigh— 

And robed so bright with colored light, 
Droppest from the sky ? 


Take me to thy viewless nest, 
In the far off realm of Fairy, 

Where thou sinkest to thy rest 
When thy wings are weary. 


When a child, I often dreamed 
Wondering what thou wert, and whence, 

And thy quivering winglets seemed 
Scarce like things of sense. 


Darting here and darting there, 
Now half buried in a flower, 

Now away—and none knew where, 
By mysterious power. 


When the rosy twilight came, 
Softly down the slumbering sky, 
Thy emerald wing and throat of flame 
Flashed before my eye, 


Round the lattice and the porch, 
Ere the dew began to fall, 














To a Humming Bird. 


Kissing all the bashful buds, 
Clambering up the wall— 


But like a suspected lover, 
Darting off into the sky, 
Ere we could with truth discover, 


Half thy brilliancy. 


I will not blame thee, little thing, 
That thou wert then a mystery, 

When life and thought were in their spring, 
And fancy wandered free : 


For I was like thee, gentle bird, 
As wild and gay, and strange and shy, 
And all my hours were with the flowers, 
Or in the deep blue sky. 


But now that I’ve become a man, 
I’d have thee come and tell to me, 
If the boyish dreams are true 
I have had of thee. 


Tell me why and whence thou comest, 
On thy little rainbow wing— 

Why unto the flowers thou hummest, 
And dost never sing. 


But I hear a sober spirit 
Talking as unto a child, 

And so sweet that I must hear its 
Accents low and mild. 


“ Question not all things around thee— 

“ Things there are thou canst not know. 
“ Learn from thy own boyish dreams, 

“ Not too far to go. 


‘Thou canst seldom track THE sPIRIT, 
** Whence, or how, or why it is : 

“ Ever in its unseen deeps 
“ Are those mysteries. 


‘“ Be content to see—and seeing, 
“On the threshold pause and bow, 
‘« To the great, all-loving Being, 
“ With an humble brow.” 
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Parable—The Lightning and the Lantern. 


PARABLE. 
THE LIGHTNING AND THE LANTERN. 


Ir was midnight. The loud storm was abroad on the face 
of the earth. The lightning flashed incessantly. The thunder 
shook the skies. The wind blew a hurricane. The rain fell 
in torrents. Anda wanderer passed along on the lonely road. 
He had lost his way, and was uncertain where he was going. 
And oftentimes he stumbled in the dark, and went astray 
from the road, and fell into pools of water, and tottered on 
the brink of precipices. And ever the loud storm roared after 
him—and danger yawned around him—and his heart was 
nigh sinking within him. Now and then a lightning flash, 
broad and blinding, lit up the heavens and the earth, and for 
miles before him his road was illuminated, and for a few se- 
conds shone as in the broad daylight. But in an instant all 
was dark again, and again he stumbled and went aside— 


For he trusted to the lightning to guide him. 


Then I saw a hand reach through the dark towards him, 
and in the hand was a lantern—and the lantern followed at 
his side till the wanderer reached forth and took it with joy— 
for he saw that it sent forth a steady clear light in the dark. 
And I saw that he watched the sky no more for the lightning 
flash, but committed himself unto the lantern which he bore 
in his hand, and walked steadily and safely by its light, till he 
reached his home. 

And the Interpreter said to me—* So is it in the strait and 
narrow way thatleadeth unto life. He who trusts to sudden 
flashes of good feeling and excitement, follows no safe guide. 
For though they seem to come from heaven—they are not in 
the highest heaven where the calm light of the stars shineth— 
but are too much of earth, and come and go, and are glorious 
fora while, but leave the soul in as great or even greater dark- 
ness than before. It is only the steady light of habitual reli- 
gion, seen and felt and followed at all times, which can be “a 
lamp to our feet and a light to our paths.” Good feelings— 
religious excitements—revivals—can do us no good unless they 
can be arrested, and made to minister to constant and habitual 
good works. The light we follow must be steady, calm, un- 
failing, or it can be of no use in guiding us to. our heavenly 
home.” Cc. P. C. 




















Erpression the Strengthener of Sentiment. 


EXPRESSION THE MOTHER OF SENTIMENT. 


Ir isa great and universal law of nature, that expression 
strengthens thought and feeling. This explains the reason- 
ableness and beauty of the exercise of prayer. It tells us also 
why we need churches, and assemblies for united prayer—that 
the religious feelings may be deepened and strengthened. It 
tells us why the poet needs his pen—and the musician his in- 
strument—and the painter his pencil—and the little child his 
puppets and card houses. It tells us why the heart warms 
within us as we sit down to our desk to correspond with a 
dear distant friend. It tells us why we love the more after we 
have once expressed our love. Expression calls back thought 
on the feelings, and fixes it, and takes its impress in the mind 
and heart—makes it echo and reverberate like sound in the 
deep chambers of the soul, till we have caught the hey note of 
the new harmony that comes chiming in upon us. The linked 
sweetness is long drawn out, as we pause and ponder upon 
that which gave it rise. Like some glorious opening flower, 
we stand and gaze upon its unfolding Vision, as it grows more 
and more strong and beautiful, in all its delicate tints and 
shadings—in all its rare and majestic proportions. Without 
words——without pen, ink, and paper, these thoughts might van- 
ish all unnoticed or unremembered. These outward signs 
form a scaffolding for the fairer and more durable structure 
within—and give a local habitation and a name to the erratic, 
volatile spirit “of the soul. 

Especially does expression seem to have prevailed in her 
work, when we succeed in making another person see and feel 
as we do. We then begin to feel a certain faith in the reality 
ot what we have uttered, which before we had not. The tes- 
timony of two is better than that of one; and there is a satis- 
faction—a triumph in having opened a way for another be- 
sides yourself into the light ‘of that trath which you are in. 
And in proportion as others receive this light, is your first faith 
in what you have seen and expressed, strengthened. So mys- 
terious and mighty is the power of the union of minds under 
one common truth. C. P. ©. 
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ON HEARING TRIUMPHANT MUSIC. 


THAT joyous strain, 
Wake—wake again! 

O’er the dead stillness of my soul it lingers. 
Ring out—ring out 
The music shout ! 

[ hear the sounding of thy flying fingers, 
And to my soul the harmony 
Comes like a freshening sea. 


Again—again ! 
Farewell, dull pain— 

Thou heart-ache rise not while those harp strings quiver, 
Sad feelings, hence! 
I feel a sense 

Of anew life come like a rushing river 
Freshening the fountains parched and dry 
That in my spirit lie. 


That glorious strain! 
O! from my brain 

I see the shadows flitting like scared ghosts ! 
A light—a light 
Shines in to-night 

Round the good angels trooping to their posts— 
And the black cloud is rent in twain 
Before the ascending strain. 





It dies away— 
It will not stay— 
So sweet—so fleeting. Yet to me it spake ‘ 
Strange peace of mind 
I could not find 
Before that triumph strain the silence brake. 
So let it ever come to me 
With an undying harmony. 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT.—NO. IV. 


In our preceding articles we have considered the doctrines 
of everlasting punishment and universal salvation. We saw rea- 
son to doubt whether the scriptures authorized either of them. 
We saw many reasons for not assenting to either. What 
other hypothesis then remains?’ The next which I shall con- 
sider is that of the Restoration at some future period, of all 
mankind to a state of happiness. 

In justice to this opinion, it is proper to declare that it is a 
very different one, in itself and in its consequences, from the 
doctrine of no future punishment. In fact, those who hold it, 
strenuously disclaim all connection or sympathy with the ultra 
Universalists.* 

The difference between the two doctrines may be seen in 
this, that the Universalist is entirely debarred from preaching 
any future retribution. He can call no motive to his aid from 
the eternal world to influence the conduct of man in this. The 
Restorationist, on the other hand, can set forth the terrors of 
future woe as strenuously as the Calvinist, to deter men from 
transgression. 

The doctrine of the Restorationists is, that as God is set 
forth by Christianity in the character of a Father, his punish- 
ment must be paternal ; that is, must be inflicted not in anger 
but in love; that is, must have for its object the good of the 
child, his reform, his purification—and that punishment inflict- 
ed with this object, by an all-wise and powerful Being, cannot 
entirely fail of its end. | Hence, at some indefinite period, 
all will be brought to the knowledge and love of God and re- 
stored to his favor. 

In support of this hypothesis they quote the texts which 
teach that God will have all men to be saved, that he takes no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, &c. 

They also quote a class of passages from the New Testa- 
ment, which seem to indicate an ultimate restoration of the 
whole moral creation. 

In looking carefully through the New Testament with the 
object of finding what texts appear to teach a restoration, the 
following seem to me to be the strongest. 

1. Acts iii. 20,21.— “ He shall send Jesus Christ, which before 
was appointed for you, whom the Heavens must receive until the 
times of the restitution of all things, which God hath spoken of by 
the mouth of his holy prophets, since the world began.” 








“See the “ Independent Messenger,” published at Boston by the Restorationists. 
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2. Romans viii. 20, 21.— “ For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, (not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same) in hope that the creature also itself shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the Sons of God.” 

3. 1. Cor. xv. 25.— “Then cometh the end, when he (Christ) 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and power. For 
he must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

4. Eph. i. 10.—“ Having made known unto us the mystery of his 
will according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in him- 
self concerning the dispensation of the fullness of times, that he 
might gather together in one, all things in Christ, which are in hea- 
ven, and which are on earth.” 

5. Philipp. ii. 9, 10, 11.—‘“ Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and hath given him a name that is above every name ; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and things under the earth, and every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
~ 6. Coll, i. 20.—* For it pleased the Father that in him should 
all fullness dwell, and, having made peace through the blood of his 
cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself, by him, I say, whe- 
ther they be things on earth, or things in heaven.” 


Now these texts are certainly not to be overlooked. They 
do appear to me to indicate that at some future day the crea- 
ture shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption—that all 
the enemies of Christ shall submit to him—that all God’s moral 
creatures shall be collected into one great and harmonious fa- 
mily and brotherhood—that all shall believe in Christ and ac- 
knowledge him as Lord—and be reconciled through him to God 
the Father. ‘This appears to be the plain and simple meaning 
of these passages, and we may regard them as given us to keep 
up our faith in the triumph of truth, and the power of goodness 
and love. Yet we must admit on the other hand, that in num- 
ber and prominence, they fall far below those which teach of 
a terrible retribution, and fiery trial which is to precede this re- 
storation. Moreover, we should remember that we can never 
be restored except by becoming holy and obedient, that the 
question is, will we be drawn now to God by his offers of love 
and mercy, while the way is open, and escape all punishment; 
or will we wait and harden ourselves, so as to need the retribu- 
tions of spiritual anguish and fire to move us to repentance. 
Even if we believe that scripture encourages a hope that there 
will be a final restoration, we should not give an undue promi- 
nence to this idea. A physician may think that his patient 
will at last recover, but if, instead of telling him that he is sick 
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now and must take medicine, he should satisfy himself with 
telling him that he will get over his attack in a few weeks, he 
would not be doing his duty. And if the patient should think 
only of the probability of his getting well, instead of his danger 
of remaining sick or growing worse, he would not be likely te 
use the means which would relieve him. 

The different errors on this subject seem to me to have arisen 
as they do on most other subjects—from a too exclusive and 
narrow consideration of one particular view. The human 
mind is so limited that it can rarely see more than one truth 
at a time; but it is so presumptuous that it thinks it sees the 
whole and denies every view beyond its own, 

Thus we shall find that all the views we have been consider- 
ing contain a portion of truth, and that all contain a portion of 
error. There is truth in Calvinism—there is truth in Univer- 
salism—there is truth in Restorationism—but there is error 
also in all of them. Let us endeavor to separate the truth 
from the error in each system—let us reject the error—let us 
retain the truth. 

1. The scriptures teach plainly and repeatedly, that now is 
the accepted time—that now is the day of salvation. They 
consider that this life is a period of great importance in our 
probation—that after this life will be a judgment—and that it 
requires great watchfulness and earnestness to obtain the joys 
and avoid the woes which will grow out of that judgment. 
The Bible is full of exhortations and teachings of this kind. To 
give only one instance take thatin Mark ix. 43-50. “If thy 
right hand offend thee,” &c. 

Now this is the truth which Calvinism has taken possession 
of. And by preaching this truth it does a great deal of good— 
for every truth has a great moral power r with it and needs only 
be proclaimed to impress very deeply the mind and heart. 
Accordingly, Calvinism has a tendency to rouse men and make 
them thoughtful and earnest; it breaks up the lethargy which 
we are so apt to fall into, and produces a serious and solemn 
sense of the necessity of seeking the Lord while he may be 
found. 

But the difficulty is, that men when they become interested 
inany one truth, and perceive its wholesome influence, exag- 
ger rate it, and neglect all others, and carry it out to an extreme. 
Sohere. The doctrine of a judgment and retribution is solemn 
and excites awe and terror. But to make it more solemn, more 
awful, and more terrible, the Calvinist teaches that this judg- 
ment is a final one, that this retribution is an everlasting one, 
that there is no more hope after death of any return. 
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But this is going beyond scripture. Scripture is satisfied 
with announcing a judgment and aretribution. But as every 
extreme produces a reaction, so in this case. Endeavor to 
make a solemn doctrine more solemn and more terrible, and you 
make it less so, because you diminish men’s faith in it. The 
doctrine is so terrible that no one will believe it. Even he 
who utters it hardly believes, and does not assert it in the con- 
fident and earnest tones of assured conviction. 

And besides this, every excessive and extreme doctrine ex- 
cites hostility. Antagonists rise up against it on all sides. If 
you draw the human mind too far one way it will swing back 
to the otherside. Thus in attempting to force the mind to be- 
lieve in the terriffic doctrines of Calvin, it ran out into the other 
extreme and denied all punishment. 

2. The doctrines of Universalism, however, have a grain of 
truth in them. If they had notthey never would have succeed- 
ed as theydo. Formen donotadopt pure error. They adopt 
an error for the sake of some truth which it envelopes. 

The truths of Universalism are, that God is the Universal 
Father—that he loves all his creatures with impartial love— 
that he regards none with displeasure—that he will neglect or 
pass over none. In the other world, if any one suffer, it will 
not be because God has doomed him to suflering—but because 
he has not chosen himself to make the exertion requisite. He 
will be as blessed as he is capable of being. 

This doctrine is the truth of the Gospel—it is adapted to ex- 
cite and encourage the fearful and desponding spirit. The love 
of God is one of the most powerful motives to influence the 
human heart. It leads the repentant prodigal back to his fa- 
ther. He says, “ how many hired servants of his have bread 
enough and to spare.” 

But when the Universalist goes farther and argues that there 
will be no future punishment, because God is love, he takes a 
long step in the dark. _ His premises and conclusions are far 
apart. He might as well argue that there is no present suffer- 
ing, because God is love. lis argument proves too much. 
He says, “If there is future misery it is either because God 
will not or cannot prevent it, Willhe not? Is he not Jove? 
Cannot he? Js he not omnipotent?” But this argument 
proves too much, It is just as strong to show that there is no 
such thing as suffering here. But we know there is. There- 
fore there may be suffering hereafter. 

This doctrine then, of no future punishment, being an ex- 
treme doctrine, we may expect its effects to be bad. It casts 
away all those great and solemn motives which spring from the 
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counection of this world with the next. Time is divorced from 
eternity in the mind of the Universalist. Our actions here 
have no-sort of influence on our condition there. The only 
motives then which remain toinfluence the conduct are drawn 
from the retributions of the present world. But we know 
that under the influence of passion, appetite and evil habit, 
men continually brave these with their eyes open. The in- 
temperate man will not throw down the cup, though he sees 
ruin, misery, and death, lying coiled at the bottom. The sen- 
sualist knows that he is destroying his health and life, but his 
raging passion will not listen to the voice of reason. If eter- 
nity has no connection with time, how many of these would 

say in their hearts—let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

3. The doctrine of a restoration, again, is founded upon a 

very important truth. This is, that the object of all punish- 

ment is to restore and purify the sinner—that the punishments 

inflicted by God are not vindictive but fatherly. God is every 

where represented as a Father by Christ, and he argues from 

this paternal character of God, his conduct toward his child- 

ren. “ What man is there among vou being a father, who, if 

his son ask bread, will he give hima stone?” So we might 

say—W hat man is there, being a wise and kind father, who 

would punish a child from a vindictive feeling, or with any 

other motive than to reform and save it?) ‘The parable of the 

Prodigal Son also teaches the disposition of God toward the 

sinner. 

But the Restorationists go to an extreme when they argue, 

that because this is the purpose it must certainly be attained. 

This does not follow. It is the object of God’s discipline here, to 

purify us and save us. But are all purified by it? It is his 

object to bring all men who listen to the Gospel to believe and 

obey it. But do all who hear believe and obey! How then 

can we certainly say that those who resist the invitations and 

love of God here, and harden their hearts, will not also harden 

themselves against his corrective discipline in the future world? 
In the future world, as in this, if man continues a moral be- 
ing, he will bea free being—God will respect this freedom—he 

will not ever save him against his will. So awful is the pri- 

vilege of being a free moral creature. 

Now then, when the Restorationist asserts in an unqualified 
way, and teaches as a prominent doctrine, that all mankind 
will be ultimately restored, he too, in my opinion goes into an 
extreme. The impression then produced on the mind is a false 
and a bad one. It is, that we may go on making light of sin 
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here and be saved hereafter, by an outward salvation, inde- 
pendent of our own struggles and our own repentance. We 
shrink from the effort and self-denial of repentance here, think- 
ing that we shall be saved ultimately in some easier way. But 
we ought to remember, that if we put off this work of religion 
and obedience till eternity, that it will still have to be done, 
and that every delay makes it more difficult. If we have an 
opportunity of salvation given us in eternity, it is only an op- 
portunity of doing what we are now refusing to do. God will 
never save us, in this world, or in the world to come, on any 
other conditions than the everlasting conditions of holiness, 
humility and faith. 

In conclusion then, I will give a summary of my present 
opinions in regard to future punishment. . 

1. I believe with the Calvinist, that now is the accepted time, 
and now is the day of salvation—that there will be a judgment, 
and a distinction of the human race after death, and it becomes 
us to strive to enter into the straight gate and narrow way 
which leads to life. 

But lI do not believe that when this judgment is passed, all 
opportunity and power of return will be forever excluded. I 
do not believe in eternal punishment for the sins of the present 
life. \fany being continues to be punished everlastingly, it 
will be because he perseveres forever in sin. 

2. I believe with the Universalist, that God’s love is impar- 
tial and universal—that he will not by any arbitrary election 
or determination close the gate of mercy against his creatures 
—but that in every nation, he that fears God and works righte- 
ousness shall be accepted of Him. 

I believe also that the love and not the wrath of God is the 
great instrument of moving and saving the world—and that 
any who are religious merely in order to escape hell, can hardly 
have as yet any true religion in them. 

But | do not believe with the Universalist, that love is the 
only motive. I think fear, though an inferior motive, is still 
necessary to us in our present weak, and sinful condition. 
* Perfect love,” I believe, “ will cast out fear,” but our love is 
far from being perfect now. For myself, at least, J feel the 
necessity of keeping up a sense of danger always, and never 
feeling quite secure of heaven. And I find that even the apos- 
tle Paul did the same—for he feared lest when he had preached 
to others, he himself should become a castaway. 

| do not believe with the Universalist, that all punishment 
and retribution is confined to this life. 1 think reason, obser- 
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vation, and scripture, assure us that there is no perfect just 
retribution here. I therefore anticipate a future judgment 
and retribution. 

3. Again, | believe with the Restorationists, that the object 
of future punishment is to reform, and of course that there is 
a possibility of repentance in the future world. But I cannot 
with them announce with confidence that all wi// surely be 
saved. I do not know but that those who have resisted God’s 
light and love here, may resist it also there. 

*Finally, I believe that the scriptures do not speak with great 
decision and certainty as to the duration of future punishments. 
They announce every where a judgment after death. This is 
the great concern for us to attend to now—to prepare for that 
judgment. What may come after it—what may be brought 
to pass in the revolving ages of eternity, is not for us too anxi- 
ously to inquire into. The Judge of all the earth will do right, 
that is certain. Jesus rebuked the curiosity of the disciple w ho 
asked, “ Lord! are there many that shall be saved?” by char- 
ging him to attend to his own salvation,—* Strive to enter in 
at the straight gate.” It is remarkable that the ancient creeds 
say nothing about future punishment—the Apostles in their 
preaching preached a judgment, but went no farther. The 
39 articles of the church of England, and of the Episcopal and 
Methodist churches of this country, say nothing upon the sub- 
ject. We might infer from all this, that it is not essential to 
us to decide the question of the duration of Future Punishment. 
Still, | have not avoided the discussion, knowing that the minds 
of some of us were interested in it. 

The question is sometimes asked, what do Unitarians gener- 
ally believe on this subject? I answer. 

1. No Unitarians, as far as I know, believe in the Calvinis- 
tic doctrine of an everlasting punishment for the sins of this 
life. 

"2. No Unitarians, as far as I know, believe in the Universal- 
ist doctrine of no future punishment. 

3. Many Unitarians believe in an ultimate restoration of all 
ae 

More Unitarians believe that the Bible teaches nothing 
definitely with regard to the duration of future punishment. 

5. Some Unitarians believe in the annihilation of the finally 
impenitent. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE NATCHEZ, OR DISTRICT OF NATCHEZ, 
IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; FROM 1763 TO 1798, 
BY MANN BUTLER. 


Tue earliest information of tur Natcnez, or District or 
Navrenez, (as it was differently termed,) is furnished by the 
French. That spirited people, although behind the Spaniards 
and English, in the career of maritime discovery which so bril- 
liantly marked the 15th century, soon made up for their back- 
wardness. Early in the following century Canada was dis- 
covered, Quebec founded, and the great chain of northern lakes 
explored. In 1673, the party of Joliet and Marquette, set off 
from Michiilimackinac, and revealed to Europeans the noble 
river which gives name to the state of Mississippi.* This dis- 
covery was soon followed by a succession of enterprises under 
La Salle, Iberville, and Bienville, which extended the occupa- 
tion, and sometimes the settlements of France, along the Gulf 
of Mexico, from the Bay of St. Bernard’s in the West, to the 
Mobile in the East. It was net however, till 1700, according 
to some French writers, that Fort Rosalie was built at Natchez; 
others represent it as still later,in 1719. This ancient memo- 
rial of the distinguished people who first explored these beau- 
tiful regions in the south west, is said to have been so named 
by Bienville, in compliment to Rosalie, Countess De Pontchar- 
train. An obscure trace of a part of this ancient fortification 
still survives, to leave a faint impression of the romantic 
changes of Mississippi fortune, from the dominion of France, 
Britain, and Spain, to the beneficent and enterprising rule of 
the great Republic of North America. 

The Governor who founded this advanced fort in the interior 
of our continent, is said to have been very anxious to fix the 
seat of government of the province of Louisiana, on the moun- 
tain blufls of Natchez. This brilliant destiny was, however, 
overruled in favor of the more commercial, though in all other 
respects, inferior position, of New Orleans. _ If beauty of site, 
lofty hills, in this generally low and flat region, fertility of soil, 
and salubrity of climate, could have overbalanced the tempta- 
tions of wealth, Natchez would have become the seat of the 
French empire in the southwest. As it is, nature has lavished 
her choicest treasures to adorn and enrich this beautiful spot. 
A lofty bank, two hundred feet above the ordinary level of the 


*Marquette’s Journal. Butler’s Ky. 
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river, commanding a view of the most majestic stream of 
Western America, which sweeps far to the right and left, pre- 
sents one of the most remarkable points in this region. Here, 
the French, with the taste characteristic of that polished peo- 
ple, established the seat of their government for the District of 
Natchez. 

During the government of France, the divisions of the pro- 
vince of Louisiana, were Biloxi, Alebamos, Natchitoches, Ya- 
zoos, Wabash, and Natchez, with New Orleans. For French 
Louisiana extended to New France, or Canada. It is the 
district of Natchez, however, and principally while under the 
government of the British and Spaniards, that forms the subject 
of the present sketch. 

What the country had been, under the French dominion, 
may well be inferred from its condition some years afterwards, 
when the British received possession of it from France, by 
virtue of negociated treaties at Paris in 1762 and 1763. True 
it is, that the cession was nominally made to Great Britain by 
France. As it was she who surrendered to Great Britain 
‘the port and river of Mobile, and every thing on the left side 
of the Mississippi she possessed, or had a right to possess, ex- 
cept the island of New Orleans.”* — Still the virtual grantor 
was Spain, for whose benefit France alienated her province of 
Louisiana partly to Great Britain; and the residue to the Span- 
ish government, as a compensation and exchange in its hands, 
for the British conquest of Havanna. Among the first acts of 
ownership exercised by Great Britain over this portion of her 
brilliant conquests obtained from the house of Bourbon, in the 
war of 1755, was the proclamation of 7th October, 1763. By 
this instrument, the country embraced by Appalachicola, the 
Gulf of Mexico, Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, the Missis- 
sippi as far north as 31 deg., and a line due east to the Chata- 
hooche, was erected into the government of West Florida.t 
This is the first appearance of the geographical term, West 
Florida, which had previously formed a part of Louisiana, and 
extended to the Perdido river. !These British limits were, 
however, upon a representation of the Board of Trade to the 
King, extended to the Yazoos, or Yazoo north, and the east 
line above mentioned. This appears in the commission issued 
to Governor Chestor, 2d March, 1770.{ By these official acts, 
the District of Natchez was, under the British government, 
established as a part of West Florida. But the country, 
sparsely settled, and surrounded by numerous tribes of Indians, 








“Treaty of Paris, 1763 ~ +Hall’s Law Journal, 5 vol. “405; also Land Law U. 
S. fldem 412 
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presents no brilliant picture at this period of its history. 
Long as the country had been in the occupation of the French, 
for more than seventy-eight years, their settlements, (as they 
did all over the West) merely dotted the country. Along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, up the rivers, at points remote and 
insulated, from Mobile, Biloxi, New Orleans, and Natchez, to 
Michillimackinac and Quebec, the French settlers composed 
only broken strings of population. Hunting, not agriculture, 
seems to have been the favorite employment of the people; 
and too often were the sons of France seduced by the roman- 
tic and perilous charms of savage life, from pursuing the sober 
but slow arts which conduct nations to the proud achievements 
of civilization, over the wilderness of nature. No Europeans 
have, to such an extent, and so happily, amalgamated with the 
natives of America, asthe French. It is the key to the Indian 
attachment which is shown to them above all other foreigners. 
The earliest Indian alienation of the District of Natchez by 
treaty, thatis known to the writer, is described in the follow- 
ing affidavit of a surveyor in the employment of the British 
government;* “the Natchez district is bounded to the west- 
ward by the river Mississippi, and extends from Loftus Cliff 
up the said river to the mouth of the Yazoo, the distance being 
110 miles. The said District was purchased from the Choc- 
taw nation by the British superintendent of Indian affairs, at a 
treaty held at Mobile, in May 1777, and the lines as above 
described were marked and surveyed by me in 1779.” This 
description, it must be observed, contains no eastern boundary; 
the cession, however, is recognised by the same Indians, in a 
treaty concluded with our government at Hopewell, in 1786. 
By this treaty the United States were authorized to retrace 
and mark the “old line of demarcation heretofore established 
by and between the ofiicers of his Brittanic majesty and the 
Choctaw nation, which ran in a parallel direction with the Mis- 
sissippi and eastward thereof.” The Choctaws relinquished 
all right and title to the same from latitude 31 deg. north, to 
the Yazoo, This line is laid down upon the maps in our land 
offices, as about twenty miles east of the Mississippi. There 
are other Indian treaties of 1765, between the Creeks and 
the Choctaws with the British government; but they alienate 
lands on the sea coast, and do not affect the present subject. 
Such is the aspect of the District of Natchez presented by 
political regulations; its actual living condition, its manners, its — 
domestic government and history must be found in other tes- 


*See Land Law U. S. vol. 2. Appendix 1, p 275. 
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timony. Fortunately for a curious posterity, such evidence is 
furnished by the memoranda of a settler, who, when a boy of 
eight years old arrived at Natchez, in September 1776. 

Calvin Smith, now in his 70th year, enjoying the ample 
fruits of a life skilfully devoted to agriculture, has not been 
unmindful of the curiosity of his countrymen to learn the in- 
cidents of early Mississippi history. To the curious caxes of 
this ancient settler, the reader is indebted for the following 
primitive picture of the Natchez District. The facts are un- 
varnished, the coloring as much so, the form alone has been 
changed. Where dates have been forgotten or unknown to 
Mr. Smith, the papers of William Dunbar, (better known by 
the marked courtesy of a republican people, as Sir William 
Dunbar,) have been resorted to. This gifted and scientific 
gentleman, after leaving Scotland in 1771 settled at Baton 
Rouge in 1776. The journal! of his plantation from 1776,and 
an extensive correspondence, (all most liberally placed in the 
author’s hands by Dr. William Dunbar,) offer a rich mine of 
south-western history, in its early British and Spanish days. 

Mr. Smith was the son of a New England clergyman, who 
emigrated to Natchez in 1776. At that time, our annalist re- 
lates, that the town of Natchez consisted of ten log cabins, and 
two framed houses, all below the bluff. The bank of the river 
extended between three and four hundred yards to the edge of 
the water, at an ordinary stage. There were six or eight fa- 
milies, and four mercantile establishments, in a small way. 
The latter consisted of one Barber, his two nephews in one 
firm, Janes Willing was a second, Hanchett & Newman a 
third, and Broomarta fourth. At this time no settlement existed 
between Natchez and *t. Catherine’s creek. On the Jatter 
there were only twenty families settled. The site of the fort* 
was overgrown with forest trees which would have measured 
two anda half feet through. There were likewise several iron 
guns lying about, which were supposed to have been left by 
the French. The whole site of the present city of Natchez 
was, in 1776, a thick cane brake. ‘The country settlements 
were quite sparse and scattered. Next to the settlement on 
St. Catherine’s creek, (which has been previously mentioned,) 
there were on Second creek, about fifteen families scattered 
from its junction with the Homochitto for ten miles up the 
stream. At Ellis’ Cliffs there was a solitary settler-—Richard 


*Variously named, by the French Rosalie, by the British Panmure, which is re- 
tained in the Spanish records now in the probate court at Natchez; and Carlos 
by the Spaniards, according to the recollection of an ancient and distinguished 
lady. 
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Ellis; and his brother William was the only settler south of 
the Homochitto. He lived at the point of high land, between 
Buffalo creek and the Mississippi. 

In the absence of county, township, and parish divisions, the 
different inhabited parts of the country were denominated set- 
tlements. Thus the Jersey settlement lay next south of the 
one upon Second Creek, on the northern side of the Homo- 
chitto, and contained ten families; Cole’s Creek settlement em- 
braced eight families; Petit Gulf, (now Rodney,) and Bayou 
Pierre settlements contained about six families; Black River 
settlement embraced six families: and but a solitary settler, 
by the name of John Watkins, lived at the Walnut Hills, now 
the flourishing city of Vicksburg. Thus seventy-eight families 
composed the white population of Mississippi, in so recent a 
period as 1776, none of whom were known to have removed 
to the country before 1772. Let us now extend our notice to 
the surrounding country. 

The nearest white settlements out of the present state of 
Mississippi, to the Natchez, were at Point Coupee and Oppe- 
lousas, some eighty or a hundred miles distant, and on the op- 
posite side of the Mississippi river. Natchitoches and Washi- 
taw settlements were two hundred miles, and the Post of Ar- 
kansas, an old French settlement, was three hundred miles 
distant. No roads existed through the interior; there were 
paths to the Choctaw towns, and thence to the Tennessee ; 
there was likewise a trace to Pensacola. The latter, during 
the British dominion, formed the seat of government for West 
Florida; of which Mississippi, it will be reco!lected, constituted 
a part. The government was as simple as the people were 
plain in their manners; their wants were great, but the means 
of gratifving them few. The only court in the Natchez was 
held by the Commandant, who acted as Judge; two assistants, a 
clerk and sheriff, completed the simple government, whose de- 
crees a small garrison enforced. The jurisdiction of this court 
extended, in civil cases, to suits involving sums less than $100, 
and in criminal cases only embraced slaves. An appeal lay 
from the Commandant to the Governor at Pensacola. The 
condition of the settlers was poor and embarrassing. The 
stock of the farmers consisted of horses, cattle, and a few sheep, 
but scarcely any hogs; slaves were few, and sometimes ob- 
tained from the West Indies, as the country advanced in pros- 
perity. Trade had scarcely penetrated the country with the 
inspiring energies which a good market for the preduce of la- 
bor never fails to effect. Peltries were the principal article of 
traffic, and they were obtained from the northern territories. 
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In 1778 the British merchants did encourage the production ot 
tobacco; but with the government of their nation, the patron- 
age was withdrawn for a long and dreary interval. At this 
period of Mississippi history, it may be gratifyi ing to contrast 
it with the condition of the hardy and vigorous commonwealths 
which now flourish upon the waters of the Ohio and the Upper 
Mississippi. Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mi- 
chigan, Kentucky, and Tennessee, were then portions of the 
great Indian wilderness that constituted the wide domain and 
productive park, which was roamed over by the sparse tribes 
ofthe red man. A fewscattered and insignificant French vil- 
lagés existed at the Arkansas Post, St. Genevieve, St. Louis, 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Vincennes, Michillimakinac, and Detroit. 
The white man did not possess a foot hold beyond these feeble 
points, within the first five of the above states. In Ohio, he had no 
possession ; in Kentucky he was limited to a few stations con- 
taining 102 fighting men in 1777. In Tennessee, now possess- 
ing a “population about equal to that of Kentucky, the white 
settlements were confined to a few stations on Cumberland 
and Holston. Yet the population of those regions amounted 
by the census of 15350 to 3,010,702. — If the average ratio of 
annual increase at °33* for eight years be added to the above, 
say 25 per cent for that time, the above total of population 
will become 3,763,377. What a contrast to the solitude of 
the wilderness ! the barbarity, the savage state of the Indian! 

Such are some of the conquests over barbarousness effected by 
the indomitable enterprise of American freemen. There were 
some circumstances favorable to the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can colonists in Mississippi, which, however superior their 
unshackled energies were in other respects, were not enjoyed by 
our countrymen in the north-west. The Indian nations in the 
south-west, either originally less warlike than the northern 
tribes, or exposed more directly, and for a longer time, to the 
arts and the arms of the whites, were comp aratively harmless 
and pacific ; offering little ifany obstruction to the settlers, and 
frequently affording them an asylum from the vengeance or 
the justice of the Spanish ¢ government. “The Spaniards would 
as soon go to H**],” said Man to Fulsome, when meditating 
the Natchez insurrection of 1779, as demand us from the 
Choctaws. The latter tribe have been immemorially distin- 
guished for their aversion to shed the blood of the whites. The 


contrast of northern settlement is deeply marked in a war of 


twenty years, characterised by every feature of ferocious and 
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blood thirsty warfare. It raged from 1774 to 1794, the date 
of Wayne’s battle of the Maumee. The country was contested 
by inches, and won by blood. In fact the white man, without 
his disposition for agricultural labor, and consequent superior 
rate of population, could not have conquered the Indian. The 
success of the latter is to be attributed to his industry and 
fecundity, much more than to his superior art or valor. It is, 
however, to be observed, that had not the Indians been fur- 
nished with arms and ammunition by their British allies, the 
contest in the western region of North America would have 
been as hopeless, as it has proved over the rest of the world, be- 
tween the civilized and barbarous races of man. At the period 
when our materials begin, the American revolution had just 
broken out. The first effects of this brilliant era of American 
history upon these remote settlements were the visits of Cols. 
Gibson and Linn, in 1776 from Fort Pitt to New Orleans to 
procure military stores for the defence of the American forts 
on the Ohio. This mission was eminently successful, owing 
to the friendship of the Spanish government.* — It was followed 
by that expedition of Major David Rogers in 1778 for the same 
purpose, which after reaching the neighborhood of Cincinnati 
terminated most fatally.t Towards the latter end of Febru- 
ary, L778, James Willing, formerly of Philadelphia, and who 
was one of the merchants found by Smith at Natchez, was de- 
spatched by the old Congress to New Orleans, on a similar 
commission to that of Gibson, Linn and Rogers. This person 
had lived some time in the country, a fellow subject with the 
planters on the coast, as the banks of the Mississippi are famil- 
liary termed by the French. He had shared liberally in 
the hospitalities which have ever distinguished a country 
sparsely settled, and particularly in southern regions. He had 
feasted at the tables, and had drank the wine of the river 
planters, as a boon companion and friend. Who could have 
been less an object ofapprehension as a military visiter through 
a region in profound peace ? and which required, nay justified, 
no hostilities against its peaceable settlers. Yet, 10 the dis- 
grace of the American commission which Capt. Willing bore, 
on his arrival, he plundered the inoffensive inhabitants holding 
no hostile attitude—seizing their slaves, shooting their stock, 
and firing their buildings, from Natehez to Maushac. To these 
enormities, justified by no laws of war, and uncalled for by nis 
commission, Capt. Willing added the violation of his own pro- 
tections given to the friends of the United States. On landing 
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at Natchez, Willing, to the surprise of the inhabitants, unfurled 
the American flag, and claimed to take possession of West 
Florida. Ina short time he had apprehended all persons who 
had any thing worth plundering, and who were reported to 
be unfriendly t to the cause of the United States, in other words 
were royalists, or in revolutionary phrase—tories. He seized 
their slaves, plate, and all kinds of goods. Isaac Johnson, Col. 
Hutchens, the Alstons, Hiram Stewart, and Alexander MclIn- 
tosh, were almost stripped of ever y moveable that was of any 
value. There were upwards of a hundred negroes, with other 
valuable articles, plundered by this band of robbers. The 
plundered people ean then compelled to take an oath not to 
bear arms against the United States, and were dismissed to 
their naked homes. After Willing had got his fill of plunder 
at Natchez, he set off tor New Orleans, taking Reuben Harri- 
son along with some more recruits. On this voyage, the 
planters on the coast, as faras Maushac, which termini ited the 
British territory, fared sti!] worse than those of Natchez. Wm. 
Dunbar, (and a few of his friends who availed themselves of 
his sagacious advice,) saved their slaves by conveying them 
over to the Spanish side of the Mississippi. When the party 
had arrived at New Orleans, the plunderers who had come 
from Pennsylvania, were unwilling to share with the recruits, 
the booty they had picked up at Natchez. These new part- 
ners in depred: ition, to the number of thirty or forty, were sent 
back under Reuben Harrison, now become a Lieutenant, to 
collect what Willing had spared. This new scheme of plunder 
Was somehow conveyed to Natchez, where the wronged in- 
habitants proved less tame than the predatory gang may have 
expected. The people of Natchez, under Hute hins, Bloomart, 
McIntosh, and Percy, assembled at Ellis’ landing. Here an 
engagement took place between the Natchez settlers and Har- 
rison’s party; in which the leader and five or six of his men 
were killed by the plantersin arms. This was the first battle 
fought in the. country between white men, after the establish- 
ment of the British government. 

Orders now came from Governor Chester, at Pensacola, to 
fit up Fort Panmure; and Col. Magellan was sent to raise a 
batallion of four companies. These were given to the com- 
mand of Cols. Lyman, Bloomart, Bingaman, and MelIntosh. 
These troops were soon ordered to Baton Rouge, with the in- 
creasing prospect of a Spanish war. The place of this military 
force was filled by a Capt. Foster, with a hundred men, who 
took full possession of the country. 
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On the 16th June, 1779, war was declared by Spain against 
Great Britain. This was the signal to the colonial officers of 
Spain, in Louisiana, to retrieve, if possible, the bad fortune 
which had so eminently attended the military efforts of the 
Hrench, as well as the Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon, 
in the war of 1755. Fortunately for Spain, Joseph De Galvez, 
a most enterprising oflicer, was at this time Governor of Lou- 
isiana. This active commander, early in the fall of 1779, suc- 
cessfully directed an expedition against the British fort Bute, 
on the Mauschac; and on the 2lst of September, he likewise 
captured a more considerable fort at Baton Rouge, commanded 
by a Col. Dixon. It is said, however, that the bad state of 
the defences aided the efforts of the Spaniards in no inconsider- 
able degree. By the capitulation of Baton Rouge all the Bri- 
tish possessions, embracing Fort Panmure at Natchez, a fort 
on Amite river, and another on Thompson’s creek, on the Mis- 
sissippi, were ceded to Spain: and she once more re-occupied 
the labors of De Soto, in his brilliant and unrivalled enterprise 
through the barbarous forests and swamps of Mississippi. Such 
an extension of the capitulation, and indeed the whole defence 
of Baton Rouge, greatly surprised the shrewd and bold planters 
of Natchez. At this point, the British had great resources 
both in the settlers and the Indians, upon which Col. Dixon 
might have confidently fell back. These interior means seem 
to have been unknown or disregarded by the British officer. 
It was no doubt favorable to the humanity of the warfare, that 
the Indians were not introduced into the tragedy of war, al- 
ways full enough of horrors, but never so much so, as when 
such murderous savages as the North American Indians are 
made its actors. 


(TO BE CONTINUWED.] 





A BADLY GOVERNED COUNTRY. 


This land | compare to an anvil, the ruler again to the hammer, 
The people themselves to the tin, bent and beaten between. 
But woe to the wretched tin, if the blows fall only at random, 


Striking it hither and thither, and the kettle never is finished. 
GoETHE. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
NO. I. 


WE propose in the present, and some future numbers to con- 
sider the inspiration of our Sacred Writings. And we fervently 
pray that in pursuing our inquiries, we may be guided by the 
enlightening influences of the spirit which our Divine Master 
promised should lead his followers into trath, 

What is inspiration? We understand by this term as ap- 
plied to theology, an influence exerted by God, upon the hu- 
man mind, by which an individual is made to perceive truths, 
which before he was ignorant of, or concerning which he was 
only partially informed. 

Are our sacred writings in this sense inspired?) We may 
give clearness to our ideas by dividing these writings into se- 
veral classes. We shall do this; and consider the question of 
inspiration in each division. These classes of writings are 
Histories, Miscellanies, Prophecies, and Doctrines. At pre- 
sent we will confine ourselves to the first class. 

The writers of the histories of the Old and New Testament, 
were well informed and pious men, who wrote or compiled 
them to illustrate the providence which God exercised over 
his people; to inform future generations of the facts on which 
their faith is founded, and to transmit to succeeding times the 
doctrines and precepts which God “in sundry times and in 
divers manners” had communicated to the Jewish and Chris- 
tian church by the Prophets, his Son, and the Apostles. 

Unless they claim to have been inspired, as writers of these 
histories, especially if we can trace their information to other 
sources, we think we are not bound to ascribe to them such 
authority. By so doing we should sanction a principle that 
would lead to the wildest extreme of error and fanaticism. 

Now, the writers of the historical] books lay no claims to in- 
spiration ; and we perceive no difficulty in tracing the probable 
sources of their information. They could compile their nar- 
ratives from records, or traditions extant, and deemed authen- 
ticat the time they wrote; or they received their information 
from competent persons who themselves had seen the transac- 
tions; or related facts of which they personally had been eye- 
witnesses. The book of Genesis was probably compiled from 
traditional authority, from records existing at the time, or 
from inscriptions on public monuments. The succeeding four 
books of the Pentateuch, written by Moses, contain the history 
of his own times, with the transactions of which he was fami- 
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liar. The remaining historical books of the Old Testament 
were written by individuals who composed memoirs of their 
own times, by those who derived their materials from these 
memoirs, or from genealogies and public registers to which 
any individual might have had access. In either case it is un- 
necessary to suppose that the writers were divinely inspired. 
Their work was simply to relate what they had personally wit- 
nessed ; or to copy the well authenticated pages of individual 
memoirs, or of the national and public records. 

Neither did the Evangelists, or Apostles, need supernatural 
assistance to enable them to relate the history of their own 
times, or of occurrences in which themselves bore a part. The 
Gospels do not claim that their authors were inspired, but in- 
timate the contrary. Luke, in the preface to his Gospel, de- 
clares as a reason for compiling his history, not that he was 
irresistibly impelled by a divine afflatus, but that many per- 
sons having undertaken to set forth a narration of those things, 
which those who were eye-witnesses had declared ;“ it seemed 

ood to me also, having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write.” He here virtually declares, that 
his only motive for writing, was to establish the certainty of 
the facts which had been stated by others who had professed 
to have witnessed them; and that his only reliance was upon 
his own understanding, or personal knowledge of the circum- 
stances concerning which he wrote. 

If the “ beloved physician” composed his gospel without 
immediate inspiration, what necessity is there for supposing 
the other writers of the gospel histories were inspired ? 

There are some circumstances connected with the histories 
of the Evangelists which show that they did not write under 
the influence of immediate inspiration. 

They allude to time and circumstances indefinitely, obviously 
because they were ignorant of the precise circumstances con- 
cerning which they wrote. Thus Mary is said to have abode 
with Elizabeth about three months. And Jesus himself began 
to be about thirty years of age. The narrative says in relation 
to the miraculous supply o! loaves and fishes, so the men sat 
down in number about five thousand. And even in the account 
of the crucifixion the precise time is not stated, but it was about 
the sixth hour. These cireumstances show, that the history 
was not dictated by the Holy Spirit, for then the time and 
number would have been precisely stated. ; 

There are also discrepancies in the gospel histories which 
show that the writers relied on their memories for many of 
their facts; and that they sometimes deceived them. The gen- 
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ealogy of Christ presented by Luke, is different from that by 
Matthew. The sermon on the mount is differently reported 
by the Evangelists. Matthew says, that Judas repenting of 
his treachery tnrew the money into the Temple and went 
away and hanged himself: while the writer of the Acts repre- 
sents Peter as saying, that after purchasing a field with the 
reward of iniquity, he feli headlong and burst asunder in the 
midst. Several other differences might be mentioned. Now 
itis obvious that if the authors of these histories, had written 
under the immediate dictation of the Spirit, there would not 
have been these discrepancies. 

We arrive then at this conclusion, that the sacred historians 
were not inspired in composing their narratives; but wrote 
from their own personal knowledge, or from information other- 
wise derived from human sources. H. E. 

Meadville. 





NO. Il. 


Tere are several others besides the historical books, con- 
tained in the Old Testament, which we suppose were not in- 
spired. Such are the Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and 
Job. The Proverbs are a collection of apothegms, some of 
which are not of suitable dignity to be objects of divine reve- 
lation. The Song of Solomon is an eclogue, resembling the 

astoral poems of the Greeks and Latins. Job isa moral poem. 

hese books were probably included in the collection of sacred 
writings in the late days of the Jewishchurch. After their re- 
turn from the great captivity, the Jews collected together the 
fragments that remained of their ancient books. This collec- 
tion formed a national library, and comprised their literature. 
They did not pretend, however, that all these books were in- 
spired ; but divided them into three classes, the Law, the Pro- 
phets, and the Chetoubim, or simply writings. These last 
comprised the historical books, and those now mentioned. The 
latter they did not regard as inspired like the others. 

This division of the sacred writers was acknowledged by 
Josephus, and was alluded to by our Lord, when phen all to 
his disciples concerning his sufferings after his resurrection. 
“These are the words that I spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled, which were written 
in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning me.” The general appellation “ Psalms,” was 
given to the inferior or uninspired writings. These comprised 
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many beautiful hymns, uttered on particular occasions by pious 
persons in praise of God. Such was the triumphant song of 
Moses and Miriam after passing the Red Sea; the hymn of 
Deborah after the defeat of Sisera; the song of Mary, of Zach- 
ariah, and of Simeon and Anna, at the birth and first presenta- 
tionof Jesus inthe temple. They were spontaneous effusions 
of pious thanksgiving; and such as any person filled with a 
devout spirit,and indued with a poetic imagination, could utter, 

We now come to the Prophecies. The idea of prophecy 
suggests that of a divine revelation. These we therefore con- 
ceive must necessarily have been inspired. To what degree 
were they inspired? Did inspiration communicate language, 
or only ideas ¢ 

If inspiration extended to language, we should expect to find 
uniformity of style. There would be an homophony between 
each individual. But this is not the reality. We perceive in 
the prophetic writings a variety in style, characteristic of the 
different habits of the writers. Isaiah was froma noble family 
and his associates were among the intelligent orders of the na- 
tion; and we find in his writings purity and elegance of dic- 
tion; while Amos, who was a herdsman, or keeper of sheep, 
although sublime, is less pure and elegant. THis illustrations 
are generally drawn from pastoral life; while those of Isaiah 
are taken from natural events and general history. Because 
a shepherd knew nothing more terrible, the former compared 
the anger of God to a fierce Lion; while the other conversant 
with the history of nations, and the desolations of war, com- 
pares the same thing to the devastation caused by a mighty 
army. The same distinction might be traced between each of 
the prophetic writings. We cannot then suppose that the words 
which the prophets employed were dictated by God. 

Prophetical suggestions were communicated to the minds of 
the prophets in several forms. One method of communicating 
the divine will was by inward suggestion. This however, im- 
plies no more than a communication of ideas with permission 
to express them correctly, naturally, and forcibly, by the or- 
dinary symbols of thought, and in accordance with the indi- 
vidual’s usual habits of speaking. 

Another means by which God communicated his will, was 
by oral sound. Such was the method adopted in communica- 
ting the law on Mount Sinai. Communications were also 
made to Isaiah and other prophets in this manner. The pro- 
phets in these instances were inspired in the same sense as 1n 
the preceding. The original communication was an immediate 
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divine revelation ; but the individual to whom it was addressed 
was permitted to communicate it to the people, and of course 
it is so transmitted to us, in his own language. 

We accordingly find that Moses, narrating the circumstances 
which occurred on the mount, uses various expressions on dif- 
ferent occasions. In Exodus he represents God as having said, 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it hely;” and in Deuter- 
onomy, “ Keep the Sabbath day holy.” The command that 
beasts shall rest on the Sabbath, in Exodus is thus communi- 
cated, “ Thou shalt not do any work, thou nor thy cattle.” In 
Deuteronomy, the expression is, “ nor thine ox, nor thine ass, 
nor any of thy cattle.” Here is such an amplification as one 
would feel at liberty to use, who had the substance ofan in- 
junction to utter, but was left to his own discretion in the man- 
ner of communicating it. 

The reason assigned for keeping the Sabbath day, in Exo- 
dus, is drawn from the creation of the world in six days, and 
the subsequent period of rest; while the reason assigned in 
Deuteronomy is drawn from the delivery of the Israelites from 
the slavery of Egypt, and the subsequent accomplishment of 
their freedom. We suppose that Moses was commissioned to 
announce the law, that the Sabbath should be observed by man 
and beast as a day of rest; and that the reasons he assigned 
for the promulgation of the law were his own. 

These circumstances are incompatible with a verbal inspira- 
tion. They show that the prophet was left to his own judg- 
ment as to the precise words in which he should deliver and 
illustrate the commands he had received from God. 

Communications were also made to the prophets by means 
of visions, or dreams. These were of so remarkable a charac- 
ter, that they would make a strong impression on the mind of 
the prophet. Of course he could relate the vision without mi- 
raculous aid. 

Our conclusion then, respecting the inspiration of the pro- 
phecies is, that inspiration suggested the sense and left the in- 
dividual to communicate it in his own language. 

H. E. 

Meadville. 


[ We do not entirely agree with our friend in this view of the 
Inspiration of the Bible. We shall make some comments upon it 
in the Record.—Ep. | 











St Malo. 


ST. MALO. 


([SELECTED.] 
1. 


Wuar love I upon earth, 

Like my own romantic vale, 

And my mother’s cot, where mirth 

Inspires each passing tale— 

Where the woodbine and the wild roses grow, 
White sea sand strews the floor, 

And the moss seat by the door, 

Is the refuge of thy poor, 

St. Malo! 


II. 


“ Come, tell me good Pierre, 

Wilt follow glory’s call, 

And the ocean billows dare ?” 

Said the portly admiral, 

As he pointed to the King’s ready fleet ; 
“Can thy mother’s cot, though fair, 
With my three decker compare ? 

A thousand true hearts there 

Boldly beat!” 


III. 


“ After years of storm and strife, 

A great admiral, like me, 

Thou'lt become, and yield thy life 

On the thunder-rolling sea, 

"Mong the brave, whose battle cry is thy name !” 
“ Brave admiral, said I, 

Here, here, I'll live and die, 

In my happy vale, nor sigh 

After fame.” 


IV. 
“ Instead of growing grey 
Without glory tamely here, 
Thou wilt fall on battle-day 
Amid victory’s career, 
And thy meed shall be the tears of the brave !” 
‘No, here I'll live and die,” 
Was still my proud reply ; 
“ Soft shall smile my native sky 
On my grave!” 
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Vv. 


“The dread, rapacious shark, 

Is the sailor’s living tomb ; 

Or in caverns deep and dark, 

Where the sea snake coils in gloom, 

His corse—gashed with wounds, is rudely torn : 
But our gentle village bell 

Shall toll my funeral knell ; 

On my grave the meek hare-bell 

Shall be born.” 


VI. 

“ Will nothing tempt thee, then, 

From thy drowsy vale, my boy? 

Nor the glories of the main, 

Nor the the summer isles of joy, 

Which the sailor and the sea fairies know ”” 
‘‘ Can I bear my cottage home, 

Or our church yard o’er the foam ? 

No! ne’er from thee I’ll roam, 


St Malo! 


From the Christian Register. 
EARLY PIETY. 


Ir is one of the most delightful characteristics of the Chris- 
tian faith, as well as one of the most striking evidences of its 
divine origin, that its pure doctrines are usually so readily and 
earnestly ‘embraced by the unsophisticated mind of childhood. 
It has been our happiness—as it must have been the joy of 
every teacher of our religion—to observe frequent instances 
of sincere and elevated piety amongst the young of our charge. 
We have seen little children, who, i in life and death, were mo- 


dels to the most experienced disciples. We have heard the 


babe in Christ, upon whose joyous path of life the blossoms of 
only seven springs had fallen, discourse of Heaven, of the love 
of God, and of the meeting beyond the grave, as she lay on her 
bed of pain, waiting for the messenger that was to bear her 
home, with a truth, simplicity, composure and assurance of 
faith that filled us with admiration and reverence. We have 
heard a little child pray for her friends, ‘and repeat religious 
counsels to her sisters and young companions, and tell of her 
sweet hope in Christ, when her eyes could no longer distinctly 
see, nor her ears hear the things of earth, but all her sense 
seemed ravished by the things of Heaven. And we have seen 
others, of the like tender age and precious faith, full of fresh 
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health, dancing along the happy valleys of infancy with such 
an innocence of intent and deed, that it seemed as if every 
pulse of their moral nature kept time to the suggestions of the 
Perfect Will. 

Such instances as these are familiar to every one who is ex- 
tensively conversant with the youthful mind: and furnish 
them with the loveliest commentaries upon the holy religion of 
Jesus, as well as with the most impressive admonitions to pu- 
rity of heart and a heavenly life. 

We are confident that examples of early piety are, tosay the 
least, quite as frequent amongst the children who are instructed 
according to the principles of Liberal Christians, as amongst 
those of any other denomination. Indeed, it does appear to us 
evident, that the views which we aim to teach of God and 
Christ and the way of salvation, are peculiarly adapted to in- 
terest and impress the infant mind, and to develope rapidly 
and harmoniously the religious nature of the young. 

Amongst the many proofs of the truth of this opinion which 
have come to our knowledge, one of the most remarkable, is 
the case of the young lad whose death was briefly noticed in a 
late number of the Register, Edward C. Upham, the eldest son 
of Rev. C. W. Upham of Salem, who died on the first day of 
the present month, aged eleven years. We have seldom if 
ever beenacquainted with any young character that was more 
amiable, elevated and devout than his. It was formed entirely 
upon the unadulterated principles of the Christian faith as itis 
held by Unitarians, whose power and beauty it conspicuously 
and touchingly manifested and realized. 

For the benefit of our readers, and especially the younger 
portion of them, we make several extracts from a brief and 
aflecting sketch of his character written by his father, not with 
a view to publication, but for the perusal of his friends and 
acquaintances. 

We had, by permission, partially prepared a more elaborate 
memoir of this child, from materials furnished by his parents 
and friends, to be publishedsin the form of a tract, but have 
thought proper to relinquish the undertaking—at least for the 
present. 

Edward Chandler Upham was eleven years of age, on the 
first of March, 1838. His disease was consumption. He first 
kept house, Feb. Sth, 1838. He was confined to his cham- 
ber, March I1th. He died July Ist, 1838, at 2 o’clock, a. M. 

On Wednesday evening, March 2lst, his father being ab- 
sent at Gloucester, his mother spent the evening and night 
alone with him. After having put him to bed, she remained 
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sitting near him, at her work-table. She noticed that he con- 
tinued awake for some time, and inquired of him if he had said 
his prayers ; he replied that he had not, as he preferred to have 
his prayers the last thoughts before falling asleep. As she 
was desirous of ascertaining how he regarded his sickness, and 
whether he had taken a serious view of it, and as he appeared 
to be in a state favorable to conversation on the subject, she 
suggested to him the propriety of adding to his usual prayers 
a particular petition that his health might be restored. He 
expressed a doubt whether it would be proper for him to do so. 
She again assured him that she thought it would be right for 
him to pray for restoration to health. He said that he liked 
the Lord’s Prayer best, that it was the very best of prayers, 
that he prayed for all he wanted when he said, “ Give us 
this day our daily bread,” and “ thy will be done ;” that if, while 
he lived, he was provided for, and taken care of, it was enough ; 
that he should not like to pray that he might get well, for per- 
haps it was the will of God that he should die, and if so, he 
ought not to desire to get well, and did not desire it. His 
mother then said, for my sake, Edward, you should wish to get 
well. He replied, “if it is God’s will, mother, you ought to be 
willing to bear the pain of parting with me; but I do not know, 
he continued, whether you will have the strength of mind to 
bear it that I have.” 

His mother then reminded him of those she had already lost 
and appealed to him whether she had not borne the trial with 
firmness ; he readily acknowledged that she had. He then again 
proceeded to discourse to her in reference to his duty on the 
point she had suggested to him of praying for recovery. He 
told her that he ought to love God better even than her or 
any one else—that nothing but the thought that it was the 
will of God, reconciled him to painful applications—such as a 
plaster that had been placed over the diseased part of his lungs 
—and in that way he had made up his mind to submit to an- 
other, if ordered by the physician. 

It is proper here to mention, that about a week before this 
conversation took place, he had at one time endured great 
agony from the anticipation of a painful application of this sort, 
and in his distress of mind he prayed for strength and fortitude 
to bear it, and shortly afterwards expressed his conviction that 
God had heard, and by a special influence, answered his prayer, 
as he experienced an entire change of feeling, and was recon- 
ciled, and perfectly willing to endure the application. 

To return to his conversation with his mother. He spoke 
of death—of the resurrection, and the future state—of meeting 
his dear brother John and sister Mary, and others who had 
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gone before him there. He here alluded toa sermon he had 
heard his father preach one afternoon when he went with him 
to Beverly, which, as he expressed himself, had given him 
entire satisfaction on these points. 

This sermon, of which he had spoken once before to his 
mother, but never at that time to his father, was from the text, 
2 Tim. i, 30. ‘Who hath abolished death.” Its object was 
to show how the doctrines of the Gospel strip death of all its 
terrors. The time of hearing it at Beverly, was November 
27th, 1836. The account he gave of it to his mother, was found 
upon looking it over, to be very full and correct. 

Proceeding in his conversation with his mother, he spoke of 
his love of God, and of his desire to do what was pleasing in his 
sight, and to correct all that was wrong in his habits and char- 
acter. He also expressed, in the most affectionate terms, his 
lively gratitude for all that had been taught him about God. 

During the whole conversation, of which the above is but a 
very imperfect sketch, and which lasted an hour or more, he 
was calm, gentle, tender, aflectionate, and in every respect 
most interesting. The state of mind and heart he then dis- 
closed, was all that could be desired in the most experienced 
Christian, and left no room to doubt his preparation for death. 
His mother was seated on the side of his trundle-bed, and he 
held her by the hand while he talked. She was, of course, 
much aflected by the mingled feelings of delight and grief 
~ which his sentiments and condition awakened. Perceiving 
this, and thinking she might be too much overcome, he brought 
the conversation toa close, with these words: “Now, mother, 
vou had better go and take your work, and get rid of these 
thoughts.” They interchanged kisses, and in a moment he 
was quietly asleep. His mother made some minutes of the 
conversation, a day or two after, from which the foregoing 
account has been drawn up. 

When his father returned the next morning from Gloucester, 
he requested him, with great earnestness, to procure for him 
immediately, a copy of the New Testament, so small and light 
that he could hold it before him, and if possible, at the same 
time, of a type so large, that he might read it without much 
difficulty. The strength of his arms, and the clearness of his 
vision, had already become somewhat impaired. His wishes 
were complied with. The volume was cherished by him with 
a peculiar interest, and supplied him with the means of invi- 
gorating and deepening the principles of christian faith and 
hope which he had so affectingly and deliberately professed. 

He occasionally alluded to this conversation. Within a few 
days of his death, he distinctly re-affirmed all the sentiments 
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contained in it, and at all times manifested the same patient, re- 
signed, and delightful frame of mind. His parents could neither 
desire nor imagine a purer or holier state of the affections and 
sentiments than he maintained through his whole sickness, as 
he had indeed, through his whole life. His good sense was as 
striking as the tenderness and benignity of his heart. He stu- 
diously endeavored to make his sick chamber as pleasant a 
scene as possible to his friends, and to himself, and for that 
reason did not often allude to his own condition. He feared 
that his mother, being in delicate health, would not be able to 
bear the effect of frequent conversations on the subject, exposed 
as she was to exhaustion in watching over him. His father 
did not feel it to be necessary, or even desirable, to put him to 
the trial of a repetition of the sentiments which he had so fully 
and satisfactorily expressed. The subject, for these reasons, 
was never obtruded upon him; but he continued to the end, in 
precisely that state of the aflections and thoughts, in which a 
human soul, as his parents believe, is best fitted to appear before 
its Makerand Judge. In a variety of incidental and most af- 
fecting methods, he expressed throughout serene and holy faith 
and patience, sincere gratitude for the kindness of his friends, 
and tender and profound love and duty to his parents. 

The last trial to which his principles were put, was a sepa- 
ration from his mother. During his whole sickness, she had 
constantly watched over him, and no other person had moved 
or lifted him. Towards night, on Thursday, June 28th, after 
putting him into bed, she informed him that the hour had come, 
when, as she had some time before explained to him, it would 
be necessary for her to be removed from him, and asked him 
whether he was willing to give her up, andallow others to take 
her place. In the sweetest and most resigned spirit of acqui- 
escence, he expressed his full and free consent. Neither at 
the moment of parting, nor during the night, did he uttera 
murmur or asigh. When he had given this evidence of entire 
submission to the will of God, the design of his moral discipline 
was accomplished. In resigning his mother, he met the great- 
est trial to which it was possible to subject him. When that 
trial was passed, he seemed to lay down the cross he had been 
called to bear. 

The next morning, upon being informed that his mother was 
comfortable, and that a little brother had been added to the 
family, he said, “1am very glad.” ‘These were the last intelli- 
gent words he uttered. His senses immediately began to fail, 
and very gradually he sunk to rest. 

The religious principles which sustained him so entirely du- 
ring his sickness, and in the approach of death, were not the 
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result of weakness, nor of the excitement sometimes thought to 
be produced by the circumstances of a sick chamber, and a 
death bed. 

When he first kept kept from school, it was supposed by his 
parents that he was suffering from an ordinary cold or catarrh; 
neither he nor they had the slightest apprehension or anxiety 
in reference to his case. At this time, he amused himself by 
keeping a diary of the little events of each day, of the visits 
and the presents he received from his friends, of the prescrip- 
tions of the physician, and of whatever interested him. In this 
diary he records also the faults he committed, which show, in 
the character of them, the tenderness and accuracy of his con- 
science. At the end of the week he had these “Reflections:” 

“Tn the above week I have committed many sins, which I 
trust God will forgive. To-morrow] am eleven years old, and 
must try to improve this next year, by trying to be good and 
make others happy.” 

At the end of this diary he has inscribed an image of THe 
Cross, very neatly and carefully delineated. At this time he 
thought he was fast getting well. Almost every day we find 
it recorded that he “feels better,” and the last words of the 
diary are, “ feel well.” This was a private document, which 
he did not show to any one, and affords conclusive evidence 
that the sentiments he uttered in his sickness were not then 
first adopted, but had long been deeply rooted in his heart. 

His parents and friends indeed, well know, that from an 
infant he was innocent, conscientious and devout. 

The first lesson ever taught him at school, was the first verse 
of the fifth chapter of Ephesians: ** Be ye therefore followers 
of God as dear children.” On this sentiment his character was 
formed. He was truly a “follower of God.” His mind and 
heart were entirely subject to the divine will. 

The religious character of this child was not owing to any 
morbid peculiarity of temperament. He was as playful, as 
active, and as happy as other children. In his sickness, he 
declared that he did not agree with those who disparaged this 
world; that he thought it a delightful world; that he had al- 
ways been happy in it, and doubted not that he should always 
continue to be happy, were his life spared. His case is there- 
fore worthy of being noticed, as proving that the pure prin- 
ciples of religious faith, and the sentiments of christian piety 
and love, so far from being repulsive to the natural and unso- 
phisticated mind of childhood, find there the readiest reception, 
are perfectly adapted to its powers and wants, and_ instead of 
diminishing or restraining, tend to develope and multiply, to 

refine and expand its capacities of happiness and joy. 
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GOD MANIFEST IN CHRIST. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that while the popular theology as- 
serts the equality of Christ with the Father, it subverts their 
unity. The Father is described as a being frowning with in- 
exorable eye on the sins of his creatures—most regardful of his 
glory, (as if it hung on the breath of his creatures,)—incapable 
of forgiving till the debt of justice is paid; while the Son is de- 
scribed as a being of unbounded love and compassion. Almost 
in the language we have heard from the pulpit—the Father 
frowning with wrath, stands on the battlements of the uni- 
verse, io hurl the arrows of his vengeance at his sinful crea- 
tures; while the Son with compassionate and imploring look, 
rushes in between and receives the fiery arrows in his own 
heart and quenches them in his own blood. Can two beings 
be more unlike? Is it not singular that they who thus speak, 
should condemn Unitarians for not believing that the Father 
and Son are the same being? 

Unitarians receive the doctrine of the unity of Christ and 
God, in a far truer and higher sense than their orthodox 
brethren. How stand opinions on this subject? Trinitarians 
seem to have considered almost solely, the nature of Christ. 
In this they assert him to be equal to the Father. While, if 
their words are to be understood to represent their opinions, 
they reject their moral unity. On the other hand, Unitarians 
believe in the likeness of Father and Son, (not equality ,) in na- 
ture; and in the unity of character. This unity—a moral 
unity—is the highest and most important. 

God manifests himself through Christ. Especially He is His 
moral manifestation. As the wisdom and power of God shine 
out through the works and laws of nature, so his moral attri- 
butes shine out through his Son. This truth so often repeated 
in one form or another in the New Testament, we deem to be 
one of the most important truths in Christianity. As such, we 
shall consider now at length, why it was needful that God 
should thus manifest himself. 

The fundamental thing in all religions is the character of the 
Deity. It is so because His character determines ev ery doc- 
trine,and duty, and hope, down to the minutest in that reli- 
gion. The religious system is but a development of that char- 
acter into particulars, showing what the Deity does and what 
he requires. But how are we “to learn what is the character of 
God? Itmay be said, from the Bible. He is there called just, 
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beneficent, holy, But how do we know what justice and he- 
neficence are! From our own hearts. Within us are certain 
sentiments to which we give the names justice and beneficence. 
These sentiments carried out to infinity we ascribe to Deity. 
Thus we see the Deity through ourselves. We make our own 
hearts—our moral sentiments, too often perverted—the inter- 
preters of the character of God. It has been so throughout the 
world. As have been the people, so have been the Gods of 
the people. In voluptuous Greece and Asia Minor, the Gods 
were voluptuaries. In the warlike fastnesses of Scandinavia, 
the Gods were sanguinary and vindictive. If religious faith 
has always reacted to modify and form the character of the 
people, the character of the people has first done much to de- 
termine the faith. As itis with nations, so is it often with in- 
dividuals. The gentle, sympathetic, and kind hearted, are 
likely to see in God only a being of love and compassion. The 
hard and austere are apt to view Him as an unrelenting sover- 
eign, exacting rigorously, pupishing without mercy. The ar- 
rogant man, flattered by other men’s homage and demanding 
it as his right, will probably view Ged as one who thinks 
chiefly of his own glory, and demands even the bended knee 
and shouts of hosanna. ach man, unaided, sees the Deity 
through the distorting medium of his own passions. All, 
alike, so far as words go, call the Deity good and just; but 
each individual’s notions of what is good and what just—and 
therefore of God—are warped and colored by his own passions 
and disposition. 

How is this evil to be remedied? The Deity has provided 
a remedy, practically sufficient, did we but use it. It consists 
in revealing his character through the character of the Saviour. 
He manifests himselfin a way intelligible to our sympathies ; 
ina way that does not render it necessary that we should have 
wisdom or a vigorous intellect to understand it, but only that 
we should have human sympathies. Mere descriptions of the 
character of God in words, must always be vapor and convey 
very imperfect ideas. T’o have just notions of his character, 
it is almost absolutely necessary that we should see it revealed 
through character. We understand it when we see it, as in 
Christ, living—manifested in a living being—acted out in all 
the trials of life. In order that we might thus understand it, 
God in mercy to our wants, sent his Son into the world, not a 
mere prophet, but the image of Himself. 

Would you know what the justice and mercy of God are? 
Go not for an answer to books of divinity, but go to the Saviour 
and see what they are. Approach him as he stands in the 
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synagogue—by the wayside—in the temple, and hear his words 
of condemnation as he addresses the unjust, the sinful, the 
hypocrite, who have been warned and shown their guilt, and 
are yet incorrigible ; and behold the image of the just judg- 
ment of God. Would you know what the mercy of God is? 
Go and hear the words of the same Jesus. No guilt is too 
deep for forgiveness, if it be heartily repented of. ‘The angels 
of heaven rejoice over one sinner that repents. Come unto 
me, ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give rest to 
your souls. The very thief on the cross, if his soul be filled 
with a true repentance, shall be with him in Paradise. 

Would you know the beneficence of God! Follow the foot- 
steps of Jesus as he goes, an angel of mercy, through the ways 
of Galilee and Judea. Nothing is too humble for his benefi- 
cence to reach. Through the noise of a crowd, a feeble voice 
cries: Son of David have mercy on me! The crowd would 
press the poor blind man away; but Jesus has heard the voice 
which men despise. He approaches him and touches his eyes, 
and the blind man shail look on the faces of kindred and friend. 
He unstops the ears of the deaf, and they who pined in silent 
separation from their race, shall hear the sweet tones of human 
voices. Where does he pause in his journeyings? By the 
side of the poor cripple, whom men had suffered to linger life 
out, rather than aid him into the healing fountain—with the 
wretched maniacs exiled to the tombs—with the miserable 
lepers, at whose approach men shrink away, and the cry arose, 
unclean! unclean!! His hand is on the bier of the widow’s 
son at the gates of Nain. At the grave of Lazarus he weeps 
for the sufferings of others, who ever forget his own. Where- 
ever he goes itis the same. His very path as he travelled, 
might be traced by the sick healed, by mourners consoled, by 
suffering relieved. His mere presence was a blessing. A be- 
nign power went out from him that blessed her, who in her 
humility, but ventured, unwitnessed, to touch the hem of his 
garments. 

In these things let the Christian see the image of that God, 
whose providence, just and kind, protects, and judges, and 
blesses, alike the humblest and the highest. 

E. P. 
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LETTER FROM MEADVILLE. 


MeapviL_e, Avcust 1, 1838. 


Brorner Crarke:—lI approve the suggestion you made 
recently, in the Messenger, that the watchmen stationed on 
the walls of the several outposts of our Zion, might transmit 
useful and interesting intelligence, for the encouragement or 
edification of the brethren “ scattered abroad ;” and herewith 
send my own portion. 

Our congregation in this place is respectable in numbers ; 
and includes, as you know, no small amount of christian know- 
ledge, devotedness and zeal. Owing to the number of socie- 
ties in our village we should not expect to enlarge suddenly or 
greatly, but both in spirit and numbers we are becoming strong- 
er gradually. We rejoice in the prevalence of a better spirit 
in our neighboring churches, than existed formerly. We are 
not only less proscribed, but receive many indications of a kind 
neighborly spirit, from members of each of the societies. This 
is always I conceive, one of the first indications of christian 
harmony, if not of fellowship. As such, I rejoice in, and en- 
deavor to promote it. 

I have preached several times during the summer, at Erie. 
This town contains upwards of four thousand inhabitants; is a 
prosperous and growing place; is the shire town of Erie coun- 
ty; possesses the best harbor on the Lake, and contains four 
religious societies. | Of course there is room for a good Uni- 
tarian society. Rev. Mr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, Ripley, of Bos- 
ton, and myself, held services there four successive Sabbaths, 
in June and July. The congregations were large, and atten- 
tive. Several individuals of wealth, intelligence, and influ- 
ence, are much interested; and many who believed not in the 
correctness of our faith, until they came and heard for them- 
selves, have expressed the opinion, that the excellence thereof 
exceedeth the fame which they had heard. 

I have just returned from Pittsburgh. On the way down I 
had an opportunity of explaining Unitarian views of the Bible 
and Christianity, having been requested by a fellow passenger 
tostate them. During the conversation, a gentleman whom I 
had ascertained to be a Lawyer, listened with manifest atten- 
tion. At the close of the conversation he addressed me thus: 
“] am, sir, amember of the Episcopal church, but for fifteen 
years I have had similar views of christianity to yours, and un- 
til this hour I was ignorant that another being existed on the 
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earth who believed the same.” The opportunity to enlarge 
upon our belief, and present a view of the state of our denomi- 
nation was not oinitted. 

At Pittsburgh, I preached two Sabbaths, on the manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ, on the enjoyments and the effects of the 
teachings of the sanctuary, on the sources of love to Jesus 
Christ and the excellence of religion. On the last Sabbath I 
enjoved the happiness of “ breaking bread” to the brethren, 
and of welcoming several adults to the baptismal waters. The 
society here is small, but | think there is room for building up 
a large one, Which should be founded on the principle of the 
ministry at large. The poor they have with them, and if the 
effort was made, in the true spirit of christian philanthropy, 
they might be gathered around the altar, to listen to words 
glowing with life and immortality. Brother Silsbee expects to 
go East in the fall. I hope that either he, or some one else 
imbued with a missionary spirit, will enter on that work with 
zeal and faith. 

A letter addressed to the Presbytery of Wilmington, appear- 
ed afew weeks since, which has elicited considerable surprise, 
some lamentation, and much fear. It breathes an excellent 
spirit, calm, kind, truth loving. It commences with a state- 
ment of the difficulties experienced by the writer in relation 
to the doctrine of a vicarious alonement. The history of these 
difficulties is related succinctly, and is a natural account of the 
trials which a modest, sincere, and conscientious mind would 
encounter, educated in the Calvinistic faith, and gradually 
working its own way te cliristian light and Jibe srty. The con- 
clusion of his deliberation is thus given: “after nearly two 
years anxious thought and earnest enquiry, | am fully satisfied 
that the popular doctrine of a vicarious atonement, is a doc- 
trine of human invention, and does not properly belong to the 
christian religion.” 

He appears to consider, we think justly, that when a minis- 
ter materially modifies the views of religious doctrine, which 
he was accustomed to teach, he is under an obligation from re- 
spect for the views le formerly considered worthy of being 
inculcated, as well as for the friends with whom he co-opera- 
ted, to assign the motives which have induced the alteration. 
The reasons assigned by the writer for dissenting from this 
doctrine are— 5 

1. It is based on a gratuitous assumption. 

2. The Saviour hiinself, as far as we have any record of his 
preaching and instructions, never taught it. 

3. It deprives of much of its glory and eflicacy the media- 
torial work of the Saviour. 
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4. Itinvolves absurdities and contradictions. 

5. It is so recondite as to be utterly incomprehensible to 
most minds. 

6. It cuts off from salvation, and the possibility of salvation, 
the great mass of the human family. 

He then gives his own view ofatonement. Man has become 
alienated from God by wicked works. God’s pity was moved. 
He sent his Son to reconcile man and be the Saviour of 2 per- 
ishing world. Jesus came not to make God placable. Nothing 
of this kind was needed. ' His object was to soften man’s heart 
and change his disposition, and thereby to remove the moral 
disability under which he labored ; to bring him to repentance 
and reconcile him to God. 

This letter was designed principally for circulation among 
the friends to whom it is addressed. The author has been re- 
quested, however, to give his permission to have it reprinted 
for general circulation. It is hoped his modesty will not pre- 
vent his granting this request. And should he yield it, I trust 
it will be published by the American Unitarian Association as 
one of their tracts. It is just the thing to be useful as a tract ; 
clear, scriptural, and conciliatory. 

While reading it my own mind was transported into the 
study, and held * sweet communion” with the gentle, consci- 
entious, self-sacrificing spirit of the writer. I know not, nor 
do I care to know in what rank he now stands. Such a man 
is of no party but God’s; and however he may agree with or 
differ from usin the use of implements we welcome such a la- 
borer into the Master’s vineyard. 

[hope I shall not do violence to the feelings of the writer, by 
transcribing a single passage, as a specimen of the spirit of the 
letter. 

“ And now, although it has cost me some sacrifices, I rejoice 
that I have come to this decision. I rejoice in the change 
which my mind has undergone. It is such a change as gives 
higher and brighter conceptions of the character of God, and 
more comprehensive and delightful views of his government. 
It makes the character and mission of Jesus more interesting. 
It admits us to close communion with him, and awakes in the 
heart more vivid emotions of admiration, confidence and love. 
Besides, the views which I now entertain, 1 believe, divest 
religion of much of the mystery thrown around it by the phi- 
losophy of the schools, and present it in its rationality and 
beauty. 

I cannot help, therefore, rejoicing in the new views of truth 
into which my mind has been led, and heartily desiring that 
others, and especially those in whose happiness and spiritual 
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welfare | feel an especial interest, may be partakers with me in 
my joy. 

“ But my feelings in contemplating this change of my doc- 
trinal sentiments are not all of joy; they are mingled with sen- 
sations of the keenest pain. The duty which it devolves upon 
me, and which [ am now performing, | feel to be one of the 
most painful kind. It brings me into collision with the pre- 
judices, (I use not the word in an unkind sense,) of brethren 
whom I love, and cuts me off from their fraternal sympathies 
and fellowship. This to me isa severe trial. From you | 
have received the kindest and most friendly treatment, and for 
each and all of you I cherish the most affectionate regard. I 
cannot, therefore, withdraw from my connection with you, as 
by this communication | virtually ‘do, without the most un- 
feigned reluctance. A sense of duty however, compels me, 
and I dare not hesitate.” 

We sympathise with the writer in his grief, and rejoice with 
him in his joy. May he think and speak more words like 
those he has now uttered. 

The Philadelphia Observer, (the organ of New Schoolism,) 
of course, speaks in a tone of lamentation over a fallen brother, 
though in the language of respect and tenderness. We think, 
from the tone of its strictures, that the writer of this letter is 
a man of more than ordinary influence. An effort is evidently 
made to win him back. 

“Knowing Mr. McK. well,” the writer says, “I feel dis- 
posed to give him credit for sincerity; and to believe that he 
felt constrained to pursue the course he has taken by a settled 
conviction of duty. This however,” he remarks, “ will not 
exempt Mr. McK. from blame, as it does not the writer from 
fears for his fate.” Accordingly he says, “ it will doubtless be 
startling, as Mr. McK. anticipates, to the Presbytery of Wil- 
mington, to be informed of his defection. If the errors were 
trifling, or secondary in importance, we might not be surprised 
or affected by them; but when they lie at the very foundation 
of our faith and hope, and claim kindred with U nitari: inisn, we 
mourn over the defection—we fear for the issue.” 

“It was to be expected, that Mr. McK., born and bred under 
the influence of the truth, and iHheminated as he had been by 
the sunbeams of evangelical religion, would experience “ great 
conflicts and tumultuous emotions,” when he came to surren- 
der himself to counter influences and listen to the wily sugges- 
tions of him who transforms himself from deepest darkness inte 
an angel of light.” Then follows a lament that he had not 
spared. himself these tumultuous emotions, and resisted” the 
suggestions of * the dim, distant twinkling of reason’s star,” 
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We also lament, that any of our brethren thus wilfully shut 
their own eves, and essay to blindfold others to the illumina- 
tion of truth, by decrying the “candle of the Lord.” 

The day must close when the strugglings of an honest and 
independent mind for God’s truth, are smothered by the grave- 
clothes bandages of human creeds. Their utter ineflicacy is 
daily becoming apparent. They could not fetter the aspirings 
of the spirit of Watts, when about to assume supremacy over 
the body; they are unable to hoid together the present body 
of living Presbyterians, nor can they confine the speculations 
of those who have once started from their palsying influence. 
Tlie defection of Mr. McK. we regard as one of the first fruits 
which we have anticipated would be produced by the planting 
of anew scion of this church. The New School can no more 
stop where they are than the sun can cease his midway career 
through the heavens. The cause of scripture truth and ra- 
tional interpretation will go onward. Each day witnesses its 
advance. The signs of the times are auspicious. The vista of 
the future unfolds the vision of new truths still breaking forth 
from God’s word, and of the prevalence of a deeper philan- 
thropy and more comprehensive charity. 

We believe that Western Pennsylvania is not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. Prejudices are wearing away. Views 
of christian piety and truth, far in advance of the days of 
Luther and Calvin, are spreading throughout the church; the 
number of believers is increasing who ask a reason for the 
faith that isin them; and a faith held sacred and dear by us as 
the everlasting truth of God and his Christ is finding a welcome 
reception in many minds, who like Mr. McK. will perhaps ex- 
perience “great conflicts and tumultuous emotions,” before 
they will avow a change in their opinions, and thereby sepa- 
rate themselves from those with whom they have taken sweet 
counsel, and gone up to the house of God in company. 

Your friend and brother, H. E. 
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THE JEWS.—JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
BY W. H. FURNESS. 


[ We take the following extracts from the second edition of Mr. 
Furness’ work on the Gospels, of which the author has sent us the 
proof sheets. It is to be published in a larger and improved form 
with additions, amounting to about seven chapters. The whole 
work is remodeled and is to be called, “ Jesus and his Biographers.” 
We shall give it a more extended notice, probably, in our next 
volume ; at present we must satisfy ourselves with the following 
extracts from the new chapters. | 

THE JEWS. 

Jesus and John were both Hebrews, both of direct [srael- 
itish descent. 

What a world of reflections does this one fact suggest! 
When we speak of the Jewish people, we speak of a people 
altogether the most extraordinary on the face of the globe. I 
am not going to discuss the claims of the religion of Moses. It 
bears the visible impress of divinity. But in order to compre- 
hend with some distinctness, the state of things into which 
Jesus and his Precursor were ushered at their birth, and the 
influences under which their early years were spent, let us 
look at this great nation for a moment from the lowest point 
of view, in the simple light of History. 

Considered then in the simple light of undisputed history, 
the Hebrews are the most singular of the nations. And their 
singularity consist in the elevation and force of their religious 
sentiment. Of all the races of men, they are pre-eminently 
the religious race. ‘To substantiate this assertion, the appeal 
is not made to their ancient history, contained in their sacred 
books, but to their more modern fortunes. ‘There is an identity 
of nations as of individuals; and whatever this people have 
shown themselves to be since the days of Christ and John, they 
were the same in their prominent traits then. T'wo things, 
their present condition, and their relation to the rest of the 
world, show most impressively that the Hebrew temperament 
has ever been a religious temperament, that the Jews have 
been the sacred, priestly race. Not that the religious principle 
has always acted beneficently upon their characters, not that 
they have not sunk repeatedly into great moral degradation, 
but that the Hebrew mind has evinced the strongest affinity 
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for religion, for spiritual ideas and the deepest religious convie- 
tions, this I si ay. 
What a phenomenon does this people present! Uponevery 
‘onsiderable spot on the face of the earth, we find the scattered 
naene hes of the stock of Abraham. [very where persecuted, 
the objects of contempt and prejudice, cither pursued with 
menaces or allured by bribes, every hes re under the most 
urgent pressure to repay the injustice of opinion by overreach- 
ing and fraud, still every where exhibiting an unfaltering reli- 
cious loyalty, neither be straying their faith, nor dishonoring it 
by a spirit of proselytism, Without a particle of national 
power, ora solitary civil institution, the Jewish nation sur- 
vives, and numbers its thousands and tens of thousands. Other 
nations far more extensive in territory, far mightier than the 
Jews ever were, have risen and vanished. With the decay of 
their civil institutions, they have rapidly melted away into the 
vast ocean of life. But the Hebrew national existence, unpro- 
tected by national forms, has proved an insoluble element in 
the world’s population, in important respects, not merely float- 
ing hither and thither like a worthless weed, but controlling 
the current of affairs, obtaining a commercial supremacy upon 
which kings wait, and at whose bidding the sword rusts in the 
scabbard. <A nation crushed and scattered, to every national 
* purpose annihilated, yet a nation still! Distrusted, scorned, 
and villified, yet neither deserting the ark of its ancient faith, 
nor attempting to bear it onward, but gathered round it in 
mute, immoveable patience, standing, amidst the revolutions 
of the world and the wrecks of empires, like their own priests 
amidst the swelling tide of Jordan. Whatever else may be 
laid to their charge—to whatever dishonorable cause you may 
attribute their extraordinary thrift, however perverted and 
defective their religion may have been in its practical influ- 
ence, still of indifference to that thev cannot be accused. They 
have clung to it with an indomitable temper, claiming no cre- 
dit for their loyalty. Here it is, still in the world, the ancient 
religion. nd this cannot but strike us as the prominent fea- 
ture of the Jewish mind, the depth and the power of the reli- 
gious sentiment. Considering how peculiarities of appearance 
and character are handed down from age to age, even if the 
early history of this singular people were hid in darkness, we 
should sti!l ‘infer from their later fortunes, from their present 
position, that they were of no common parentage—that the 
ancestors of such a race, the Hebrew Patriarchs, must have 
been men ofan exalted religious temperament. 
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But there is another thing that leads to the same conclu- 
sion. The religion of Europe and America—those portions 
of the globe, which we call the civilized, came according to the 
flesh from the bosom of this people, which as a pe ople, then, 
stands to the rest of the world in a relation far more com- 
manding than that of any other nation. We turn from our 
earliest cnildhood with enthusiasm and reverence to Greece 
and Italy. These have been our guides in literature, law, and 
art. But there is a lJoftier eminence than either Athens or 
Rome, and Zion towers high above the Acropolis and the 
Seven Hills. In reference to that interest, uns peakably the 
most momentous, religion, Judea is the mistress of the world, 
and well may that spot, where the Daughter of Zion once sat 
in her beautiful garments, be called for ever the Holy Land. 
The head of Christendom was of Hebrew extraction, born on 
Hebrew ground, nursed by a Hebrew mother.* 

These considerations ye ily seem too gene ‘ral in their nature 
to possess any particular bearing on the : subject in hand. ut 
they are fitted to refresh our limpressions of the high character 
and standing of the Israelitish nation ; a sacred nation —* a na- 
tion of priests,” “a royal priesthood,” such it was the design 
of Providence, through their illustrious Lawgiver, to make 
them, and however false the generality of this people may 
have been to their great destiny, yet, from among therm has 





*When we consider what deep and angry prej:dices have rolled for ages between 
Jews and Gentiles, we are struck with the fact, that, in the chief respect, the 
former are the guides and benefactors of the latter. The most wonderful of books 
has been handed across that black gulf. The world has been united against the 

Jews. Greek and Roman held them m contempt as a strange and superstitious 
people, and they have returned scorn for scorn. Nevertheless, it was Jews who 
toiled and died to bestow, and it was from Jews that the world has received, the 

greatest of benefits. ‘The Christian Scriptures, so widely received and honore d, 

are the works of Jewish hands, the gift of a pe ople whom all the worl! has shunned 

What a presumption of the truth, aye, and the divinity of these books does this 
one fact furnish! Were they cunningly devised fables, or mere delusions, it is 
incredible that they should have been received by those who were watching their 
authors with the deepest distrust, and shrinking from their very touch as conta- 
mination. Ifthe Christian history had not in it the all victorious force of truth, 
Gentiles never would have listened to it from those hated Jewish lips. If a fraud 
was to be practised on the world, were those whom the world was the first to sus- 
pect, most likely to attempt it, or to succeed in it when attempted! Had the 
world’s best book issued from an association of renowned philosophers, then ther: 

might be reason to suspect that the rapid credit which it gained was to be attri- 
buted to the blinding influence of prejudice. But as the case stands, they who ob- 
tained the world’s faith, were not the world’s favorites but her foes, “ the very filth 
and »ffscouring of the world,”’ so the first teachers of Christ were esteemed, men, 
whom none would believe but on overwhelming evidence. There was every dis- 
position in the Gentile mind not to believe. And Christianity offered uo bribe to 
selfish passions. It had nothing to give but truth, and this attended by disorace, 
privations and tortures. 
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issued One, a Priest for the whole world and for all time, Priest, 
Prophet and King! Keeping in mind their national character, 
we turn to any one period of their history with awakened in- 
terest, and regard any prominent individual with new curio- 
sity and respect, when we look at him in connexion with. the 
imposing character of his country, and the extraordinary so- 
cial influences radiating around him. Jesus and John were 
both, according to the flesh, of the great line of Abraham. 





JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


John was doubly connected with the priesthood. His father 
Zacharias was a priest. His mother Elizabeth was of the 
daughters of Aaron. And according to the high standard of 
Jewish piety, they were persons of blameless lives and emi- 
nent devotion. Their only child, John, was born when they 
were advanced in years. And they had hailed his approach- 
ing birth with the profoundest religious thankfulness, the birth 
of a child being always, to the Hebrew’s mind, invested with 
peculiar sacredness. ‘Thus there was much in the parentage 
and early circumstances of the Baptist, to exalt his nature. He 
was born and brought up,* as it were, within the hallowed 
precincts of a temple so venerable in the eyes of the nation, 
that the religious teachers declared that to consecrate one’s 
possessions to the enriching of that edifice, was a more accept- 
able service than to devote them to the declining years of a 
father and mother. How must such a mind, as the whole 
history of John reveals, have been kindled as he stood before 
that altar, over which no majestic idol frowned or smiled, but 
where men came to adore the Unseen! A divine spirit com- 
muned with his spirit through all the awful associations of the 
splendid sanctuary and its multitudinous ceremonies. Upon 
the early history of the nation and its wonderful fortunes, the 
ardent mind of the priest-descended youth was fed. The so- 
lemn forms of the old prophets swept before his illuminated 
vision. ‘Their sacred words sounded in his ears. Hesaw them 
as they pointed into futurity. He listened to their predictions 
of amore than golden age, a celestial era yet tocome. He 
caught the flame of that hope which, burning in the heart of 
Israel], was now mounting higher and growing more vivid as 





* Luke gives us to understand (ch. i. 80,) that the early years of the Baptist were 
spent “in the deserts.” But the record is brief and indefinite. And we are not 
required to suppose that he was wholly a stranger to the city and the temple, or 
that no space or time elapsed after his birth before the wilderness became his resi- 
dence. 
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the period of its fulfilment drew nigh. By such training his 
spirit was led up to the Mount of Vision, where he heard the 
voice of God and received power to execute a divine mission. 

But the circumstance, which, of all circumstances, must have 
wrought on him most powerfully, was his relation to Jesus. 
His mother Elizabeth was the cousin, and friend, and associate 
of Mary, the Divine Mother. With Jesus then we cannot 
but suppose that he held frequent communion. He listened 
to the young Son of God, the destined Ruler of generations 
and ages. Think you he caught no inspiration om such a 
companion? He knew not, before the baptism of Jesus, that 
he was the Man who was tocome. “I knew him not,” he 
declares. Of course his meaning is that he did not know Jesus 
as the specially sent of God. That he was personally intimate 
with Jesus before his baptism is clear, from the manner in 
which he addressed him, when the latter came to be baptized 
and before the manifestation of the Holy Spirit. His exclama- 
tion, “ comest thou to me? I have need to be baptized of thee!” 
shows that he not only knew Jesus personally, but had con- 
ceived for him the greatest reverence. As John had long 
known Jesus, and felt his great superiority, we obtain a satis- 
factory meaning of John’s words when he says, “ After me 
cometh a man who is preferred before me; for he was before 
me.”? John had appeared first in public; yet he had always 
felt that Jesus was farin advance of him. He _ had always 
looked up to him as his superior. He had not inspired Jesus 
but had been inspired by him. Jesus always from the first 
was before him. And the knowledge he had of his great kins- 
man, and the reverence with which he regarded him, (there is 
no feeling so quickening as veneration,) had contributed to 
deepen his conviction that the blessed era was close at hand. 
Not until after the baptism of Jesus, did John feel fully author- 
ized to avow his belief in him as the Expected. And even 
then his faith faltered once, as we infer from the message 
which he sent to Jesus from prison by two of his disciples, 
‘* Art thou he that shall come, or must we look for another?” 
But before Jesus appeared in public, he was regarded with the 
deepest veneration by the Baptist, who knew that a character 
of such quiet, but unequalled power, was destined to act with 
unknown force upon the world. When he had himself pro- 
duced a great sensation by his appearance in the wilderness, 
and the whole country was moved by his voice, the people 
caught the idea that he was the Christ. But he disclaimed the 
office. For he knew that a far greater than he was near him. 
His own exalted mind had been stirred by the living words 
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of Jesus. Again and again they had caused his heart to burn 
and tremble withinhim. They had so raised the whole tone 
of his being, that he had reached that spiritual eminence which 
touches Heaven, where angei-harmonies may be overheard, 
and where he listened to the voice of God, and received the 
divine command to announce the approaching kingdom. He 
hac descried its coming already, within, in his own heart. He 
declared to the people that he was only the herald of the king, 
not the king himself, that there stood one among them, so glo- 
rious and exalted, that he himself, highly as they thought of 
him, “ was not worthy to unloose the latchet of his shoe.” | 
understand this expression as prompted not by the general 
idea which, as a Jew, he had formed of the coming Messiah, 
but by his personal reverence for Jesns whom he knew. And 
so it was, | conceive, with all the allusions which he makes to 
him who was to succeed him, and which possess a new force 
when thus regarded, as prompted by his personal knowledge 
of Jesus. He had Jesus in his mind. He had felt in his own 
soul—he knew, the searching, burning power of his illustrious 
relative, and therefore he said, “ I use only water as a sign and 
means of inward cleansing, but he that will shortly appear will 
purify you, penetrating your inmost hearts with a holy spirit 
and with fire.” 

John was the last of the Hebrew prophets. “ The least in 
the kingdom of Heaven was greater than he.” The whole 
mode of his appearance, austere, ascetic, was in accordance 
with Jewish ways of feeling. Like the prophet Elijah, and 
all those who, in the ancient days of the nation, aimed at 
the strictest sanctity, he was clad in the rudest manner, 
in a garment of camel’s hair bound round him with a leathern 
girdle. [lis food was the simple and scanty produce of the 
desert where he appeared. He announced himself in the 
consecrated language of one of the old prophets. Of those 
who resorted to him, he required the observance of a rite, 
already familiar to the Jews, baptism. He imposed fasts upon 
his disciples. All these things were fitted to arrest the Jewish 
eyeand ear. And accordingly we read that “ all held John to 
be a prophet.” That teathers of the flaw and supercilious 
Pharisees went with the whole country and were baptized by 
him, acknowledging his authority and confessing their sins, is 
significant of the congeniality between the appearance of John 
and Jewish modes of thought. 

The difference between John and Him who came after him 
is obvious in all these things, and it is otherwise marked. 
From the prison into which he was thrown by Herod, John 
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sent two of his disciples to inquire of Jesus, who had then ap- 
peared publicly, teaching, and working miracles, whether he 
were the Messiah, or another was to be looked for. It has 
been thought that the Baptist sent his disciples on this errand 
for their satisfaction, not his own. But if he had no misgivings 
himself, he might easily have satisfied his disciples, with whom 
the authority of their master was supreme. Had his confi- 
dence in Jesus as the Christ been entire, he could not have 
endured himself, nor would he have suffered his disciples, to 
put a question to Jesus implying the least dissatisfaction. In 
implicit faith he would have waited, and enjoined it upon 
others to wait, for Jesus to vindicate his own claims in his own 
way. He would have perceived all the force of the evidence 
which Jesus was giving in his works of power and mercy, and 
in the proclamation of the gospel to the poor; and directed the 
attention of his disciples to what Jesus was doing, as furnishing 
decisive attestations to the truth of his pretensions. Weare 
justified therefore, in supposing that John sympathised in a 
degree with the popular impressions respecting the Messiah’s 
Kingdom and glory. It was no doubt, on account of his de- 
fective ideas on this point that Jesus declared that “ the least 
in the kingdom of heaven was greater than he.” And for this 
reason also, because he looked for the Christ to assume an out- 
ward dignity, he became impatient of his own imprisonment, 
and began to be disturbed because Jesus had done nothing to- 
wards his liberation, and no tidings came of such events as 
should accompany the appearance of the Messiah. It is from 
the message which he sent to Jesus from prison that we infer 
the imperfection of his views and pronounce him still only a 
Hebrew prophet. 

Nore.—We differ a little from our friend Mr. Furness with re- 
spect to the message sent to Jesus by John from prison. We be- 
lieve it was neither to satisfy his own doubts, nor that of his disci- 
ples, that he sent to ask, “ Art thou he that should come ?” (Matt. 
xi. 3.) For it appears from John i. 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 36, that John 
must have certainly known that Jesus was the Christ. ‘The sugges- 
tion that it was for the benefit of his disciples, is one of those mo- 
dern afterthoughts that are quite foreign from the simplicity and 
directness of ancient manners. The true explanation is to be found 
in the character of the Baptist, and his idea of the Messiah’s office. 
Mr. Furness justly remarks that “ John sympathized ina degree 
with the popular impressions respecting the Messiah’s kingdom 
and glory.” He wished for one who should overthrow the Roman 
power, destroy the time-serving Herod, and begin a new reign of 
righteousness at Jerusalem. Languishing in prison, his mind fed 
on these hopes, he anxiously waited till Jesus should take the first 
steps toward their fulfilment He could not understand how he 
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should waste his time in healing a few sick persons, and travelling 
about in Galilee with a retinue of the poor and diseased. His impa- 
tient spirit could bear it no longer. His old call, to rebuke, re- 
turned. He who had not scrupled to rebuke Herod, to denounce 
the hypocrisy of the priests and rulers, ventured even to urge the 
Messiah to lay aside his apparent lethargy. He sends to hima 
question which put in equivalent language, shows its own meaning. 
“Do you intend to be our Messiah, or shall we have to seek for 
another ?” 

The context is in beautiful harmony with this. The answer of 
Jesus, “ Go and tell John what ye have seen—and blessed is he 
who shall not be offended because of me,” is a gentle reproof to 
John’s impatience, and a lesson to him that works of Love, not of 
POWER, are the true signs of the presence of the Messiah. And 
the remarks which follow, after John’s messengers had gone, are 
evidently meant to apologise for his rudeness. John was not a reed 
shaken by the wind, nor aman clothed in soft raiment, and of 
course politeness and gentleness of manner was not to be expected 
from him. His mission was a stern and difficult one, which made 
it necessary that his face should be set as a flint, and hence he 
might be excused for showing occasional incivility. Men clothed in 
soft raiment are in King’s palaces, and such an one would not have 
taken them out into the wilderness to see him. This appears tobe 
the connexion of the passage. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


t. North American Review. No. 100. July, 1838. 


‘The contents of the 100th number of the North American Review are—l1. Fifty 
years of Ohio. This is an admirable article, written by our friend J. H. Perkins, 
of Cincinnati. It combines original and profound research, with a delightful style 
ef narrative. 2. The second article is on Milton and is highly spoken of. 3. 
Political Economy. 4. Anglo-Saxon Literature. This is another admirable pa- 
per. It is attributed to Professor Longfellow, of Cambridge. It opens a field en- 
tirely new to most readers, but full of the richest flowers of genius and taste. The 
translations are done famously well. The poem on the Grave, one would judge 
was the source from whence Alfred Tennyson took the idea of his little piece, 
*“ Life and Thought have gone away.”” 5. An article on McKenney and Hall, in 
which the Judge is kindly treated, notwithstanding his outrageous and _preposter- 
out attack on the N. A. R. in the preface to one of his last published books of 
scraps about the West. 5. Fashions in Dress. An interesting subject, which 
we would like to see treated more philosophically. 7. An article upon our friend 
Dr. Holmes’ prize dissertations. O. Wendell Holmes has shown that poetry and 
science can go very well together, and we are glad to see that his being one of 
best poets in the country has not prevented his being chosen Professor of Anato- 
my, at Dartmouth. 8, Voyages of the Zeni. 9. Romantic Poetry in Italy. 
10. Critical Notices. ; 

We perceive by all our exchange papers that the value of this work is still ap- 
preciated. It is a work which should circulate through the length and breadth of 
the whole land, a bulwark and honor of our literature. Its present Editor, Dr. 
Palfrey, has not only sustained but carried forward the high character which this 
oldest American Periodical had before attained. 
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CoNCLUSION OF THE THIRD 
yeEaR.— With this number we 
conclude the third year of the 
Western Messenger, a work com- 
menced with much uncertainty, 
continued through various diffi- 
culties and perplexities, but thus 
far as successful as its projectors 
had any reasonto anticipate. The 
past year has been one of pecu- 
liar trial for all kinds of literary 
works. The derangement of the 
currency affects especially the 
collection of small dues scattered 
over a wide extent of country. 
We have shared in these losses 
with the rest of our countrymen, 
but we hope with them for better 
times, 

We return our thanks here to 
our contributors for their valua- 
able, yea, indispensable assist- 
ance; to those who have procured 
subscribers for us ; to the news- 
papers which have favorably no- 
ticed us ; and to those generally 
who have expressed a sympathy 
for the fortunes of the Western 
Messenger. 

We commence a new year with 
the determination to merit, as far 
as in us lies, the continuation of 
the favor hitherto bestowed up- 
onus. We hope that we shall 
still have the company of our 
friends who have hitherto kept 
along with us. We should be 
extremely sorry to lose from our 
lists the name of any individual. 
On the centrary, we hope each 
one will procure new subscri- 


bers. Let every friend to the 
cause of free and _ intelligent 
christianity remember, that by 
encouraging our work, he may be 
sending out a missionary to give 
light to those who sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, and to 
guide their feet into the ways of 
peace. 

According to our usual custom 
in closing a volume, we shall 
issue no number during the next 
month. This is to give us time 
to arrange for the next volume, 
and also to afford the Editor an 
opportunity of taking a journey. 
Our subscribers lose nothing by 
this however, for they always 
have twelve numbers for three 
dollars. The next number will 
be published in November. 





INSPIRATION OF THE NEw 
TEsTAMENT.—We publish in the 
present number an article on this 
subject by a friend with whose 
speculations we do not altogether 
agree. We have here only room 
to indicate our opinions on this 
subject in the briefest manner. 
We may hereafter enlarge upon 
it. 

1. The writers of 21 of the 
books of the New ‘Testament 
were Apostles, and all of them 
were of those who received the 
Holy Ghost. See the book of 
Acts, passun. 

2. One of the especial offices 
of the Holy Spirit was to lead 
the disciples into all truth, 1. e. 
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all christian truth. ‘The great 
fundamental truths of christianity 
were written on the heart by the 
Holy Spirit. Incorporated with 
their very nature, and a part of 
their life, christianity was not an 
intellectual perception only, but 
a felt reality. ‘This was their in- 
spiration, and it accompanied 
them when they acted, when 
they preached, and when they 
wrote. In it was Life and Life 
was the Light of man. 

The Evangelists were there- 
fore something more than merely 
common observers. ‘Their whole 
hearts were filled with the know- 
ledge and love of Christ, and this 
knowledge and love guided and 
prevented them from any essen- 
tial error. I agree with H. E. 
that there was no special influ- 
ence imparted at the time to 
guide their pens, but I would 
add to what he has said, that 
they had a knowledge of the 
whole subject altogether differ- 
ent and above any common na- 
tural knowledge. 


Horse RACING aGain.—We 
copy from a private letter the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of 
the New England race of horses. 
The writer of it, as our readers 
will see, is very well acquainted 
with the whole subject. It con- 
firms our previous opinion, that 
horse racing is not necessary for 
a good breed of animals. For it 
shows, 

1. That there can be blood 
without racing, as in Arabia and 
New England. 

2. That it is judicious cross- 
ing and not racing which makes 
good herses. 
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3. That importing a single 
Arab has done for New England 
what races have not done for the 
South. 

4. ‘That where there are races 
there is danger of having a breed 
of light, fleet, but weak horses, 
unfit for severe work of any kind. 

All this is not the less conclu- 
sive that the writer, at the begin- 
ning, appears to dissent from our 
opinion : 


“ Your article upon horse ra- 
cing has been going the rounds 
of the newspapers. I do not 
agree with you quite in your po- 
sition that racing is not neces- 
sary to the attainment of a good 
breed of horses, because where- 
ever horses are good, there is 
some blood, i. e. some of the Arab 
strain; the best horses in the 
world, ( Arabia and Toorkistan 
excepted, and these seem to be 
the climates where the horse 
comes to that perfection natu- 
rally, which elsewhere can only 
be arrived at by judicious cross- 
ing,) are in Old and New Eng- 
land. In Old Engiand the horse 
for quick work isa cross of the 
racer with the native; for draught 
the native horse crossed with the 
Flemish, to give weight; and a 
dash of blood to give courage and 
wind. Now as we have no na- 
tive breed in New England, it is 
worth while to trace the origin 
of the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire horses, which are confess- 
edly so good. ‘The first horses 
were brought from England by 
the puritans, and were of course 
the Old English stock, which 
at that day had been improved 
by a eross of the Arabian, for 
both the Charles’s patronised 
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the turf, and it is supposed that 
the Barb was introduced into 
England by the crusaders. But 
to return to the Vermont nags. 
Inthe beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, an Arabian horse, on its 
way to England as a present to 
George III., was captured by a 
Yankee privateer, and found his 
way to that region which now 
produces the best trotters, and 
his blood runs in all their veins. 
And the reason why the South- 
ern and Western horses are in- 
ferior for work, is in my opinion, 
that a judicious system of cross- 
ing is not practised, ‘They breed 
too much for blood, and too little 
for bone and bottom, and the re- 
sult is a long legged generation 
which can run well, but are unfit 
for work. I asked Col. Jaques, 
of Charlestown, (the greatest 
breeder we have,) what was the 
best breed of pigs that he had, 
“ Why,” said he, “ that depends 
on what kind you want, whether 
large or small, very fat, or only 
moderately so, &c., for I can 
breed them to order for you as 
certainly as a tailor can make 
you a coat to order.” And this 
is done by judicious crossing. | 
beg your pardon for this long 
yarn, but this is a hobby of mine.” 





Mitton AND THE METHODIST 
PrREACHER.—*“ Extremes meet,” 
is an old saying. Never did I 
feel this more than in comparing 
a simile in the sermon of a rough 
Methodist preacher, with a re- 
membered passage of Milton’s 
Melodius Comus. 


“ You are as ungrateful, breth- 
ren, as hogs, who run about un- 
der the oaks, gnawing acorns, 
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without ever looking up to see 
where they came from.” 


Mark how the Poet expresses 
the same idea. 


“ for swinish gluttony 
Ne'er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 
But with besotted base inqutiete, 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder.” 


0. 


Crariry anon Pracre.— One 
of our brethren has left our ranks 
and become an Episcopalian. 
Success attend him in his new 
duties. A new brother has come 
over tous from the Orthodox 
ranks. We bid him welcome 
and extend the hand of Fellow- 
ship. Why make an outery as 
ifthe heavens were falling at 
either of these events. Judging 
from the remarks of some per- 
sons, we should suppose the pro- 
gress of truth was determined 
by a single man’s resolves. 

0. 





Oricin or Doctrine or Triniry.— 
We do not fully understand the truth, 
until we also understand the errors, into 
which men have fallen in searching for 
the truth. For the errors of men are 
only some partial views or peculiar 
phases of the truth. It ts not enough 
for a Unitarian to be satisfied with be- 
lieving the simple unity of God. He 
must also wish to know why the major- 
ity of the christian world have professed 
a different doctrine, and have believed 
in three Gods in one. Let us try to 
find the cause of this latter dogma. — 

1. There was no such doctrine in the 
Apostolic age, but those who succeeded 
that early age, not being willing like the 
Apostles to bear the stigma of believing 
in the crucified man of Nazareth, sought 
to deify him. 

2. They began by personifying the lo- 
gos, or divine word, which the scriptures 
allege to have been incarnate in Jesus— 
thereby making a person out of an attri- 
bute of the Deity. 

3. Later christians abused the primi- 
tive mode of speech, by which 2! hea- 
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venly beings were called Gods, and de- 
clared Christ to be equal with God the 
Father, merely because in a Polytheistic 
age, he had been called a God. 

4. Superstition wishing to introduce 
the utmost mystery into religion, and it- 
self the prey of mystery, attributed per- 
sonality to the Holy Spirit, and declared 
that to be a separate God, which the 
scriptures speak of merely as a divine 
influence, and no more a person distinct 
from God, than the spirit of man is a per- 
son distinct from the man himself. 

5. The doctrine of the Trinity was 
perfected by the adoption of the dogma 
of Plato and the oriental Philosophy, that 
recognised a kind of Trinity in the god- 
head. 

6. The Calvinistic view of the atone- 
ment, kept up the dogma of the Trinity. 
Since man has sinned infinitely, an in- 
finite sacrifice must be made. ‘There- 
fore God must die for the sins of the 
world. As if God could die ! 

7. Men now profess the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as far as the most enlight- 
ened Trinitarian theologians will declare 
their opinions, not because they believe 
it literally, but on account of its spiritual 
signification. ‘They rejoice to believe in 
God the Father, God in the Son, and 
God as the Holy Ghost—one God, not 
three, but merely manifested in three 
different ways. This we believe to be 
the view of most intelligent Trinitarians, 
and this view we profess to hold. We 
believe not that the Son is a distinct 
God, but that he was God only because 
the Father was in him, and the Holy 
Spirit is not a distinct God, but is mere- 
ly the Spirit of God or the divine influ- 
ence. When Trinitarians hear the Uxi- 
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tarian doctrine thus preached, they gen- 
erally think it their own creed. 

In this doctrine, we believe the church 
will ere long be one. 

8. The last cause of the prevalence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, is, we be- 
lieve, to be found in the tyranny of reli- 
gious associations, which will not allow 
their members to differ from the fixed 
standard, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, and other modes of persecution. 
We believe the majority of members of 
religious societies are merely modal 
Trinitarians, that is, that they believe 
merely in three manifestations of God, 
not three separate Gods. We know 
manv orthodox ministers who are mere- 
ly modal Trinitarians. Still they are 
compelled to use the language of the 
church, and to speak of three persons in 
one God, and to use the unscriptural 
expression, God the Son. The comin 
of spiritual liberty in the yet shackled 
church, wili, we doubt not, bring out 
the full truth, and the church will own 
the declaration of scripture—Unto us 
there is but one God the Father. 

Among the causes of the belief in the 
Trinity, we have not alluded to perver- 
sions of particular passages of scripture. 
These have been duly considered in pre- 
vious numbers of your magazine. 

Thanks be to God, that the church, 
amid all its diversities of opinion, holds 
the essential truth, that God was mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ—the glorious truth 
of the union of God and the soul of man 
—the humanity of God and the deifica- 
tion of man—a mark of God’s past good- 
ness to us—a symbol of the perfect union 
of humanity and divinity in the hearts of 
the faithful. o. 


























